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Price 


30c each 
4 for $1.00 
12 for $2.50 


























A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
THAT LASTS A YEAR 


A more fitting Christmas gift for Catholics to 


give on the day on which Christ was born could not 


be found. It contains excerpts and messages from Him 
Whom all Catholics love and adore. What other gift 
could be purchased that would be more appropriate to give 
on His Birthday? Last year many used these calendars in- 
stead of Christmas cards which are soon thrown away and for- 
gotten. It is a Christmas gift which will be remembered by the 
recipient for an entire year. 


Thousands of Calendar Purchasers Frame Pictures 


After Calendar Year Has Expired 


In thousands of Catholic homes, schools and other institutions the 
ictures from the Grail Catholic Art Calendar are cut out and framed, 
after the calendar has filled its usefulness. 
calendar is worth more than the 30¢ which we ask for it. Religious pictures 

in the house radiate a Catholic influence which is very essential in the present 
days of materialism. They inspire an increased devotion and a pious resolution 


For this purpose alone the 


for a better and nobler purpose in life. 


The Grail Catholic Art Calendar 
Should Be In Every Home 


The Grail Catholic Art Calendar is an invaluable aid to 
every Catholic and a necessity in every Catholic home, 
every Catholic schoolroom, everywhere that our Holy 
Religion is p This calendar prevents, to a great 
extent, the missing of Mass on holy days of obligation and 
on lesser feasts, and been responsible for the avoidance 
of eating meat on Days of Abstinence. 


Each of the 13 Four-color Pictures on This Calendar 
Is Actually Worth More Than Price of Entire Calendar 


Art stores would charge you more than 40¢ for a single 
four-colored reproduction of any one of the ligi 

masterpieces reproduced on the 1931 Grail Catholic Art 
Calendar. In the 1931 Grail Catholic Art Calendar the 
purchaser gets not only 13 of these great religious master- 
pieces but also the 68 small pictures which illustrate the 
days of Special Catholic Devotion— and then, too, the 
Catholic secures the great fund of Catholic information 
which is printed on every calendar and serves as an actual 
guide for his religious observances. Thousands of pur- 
chasers of previous calendars have voluntarily testified 
to the fact that regardless of price they could not and 
would not get along without the Grail Catholic Art 
Calendar. The extremely low price of 30¢ on this calendar 
can only be made through the hundreds of thousands of 


: these calendars that are sold each year. 
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Order Blank 
Benedictine “athers, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
Enclosed find $............+.. Kindly send me..........++- 


1931 Art Calendars. 
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Dur Scholarships 


MOTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. 


Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3535.60. P. S., Pa., $3; 


M. B. C., Conn., $1. 


Total: $3539.60. 

St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3132.38. Total: $3132.38. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 


edged: $2657.14. K.G., N. Y., $2; K. A. R., Ala., $2. 


Total: $2661.14. 
St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $2681.87. Total: $2681.87. 





The Grail Building Fund 


Previously acknowledged: $5509.50. Illinois: E. 
F., $3; Iowa: M. A. H., $1; Kentucky: P. J. W., 
$3; Missouri: L. M. B., $1; New Jersey: T. P., .25¢ 
New York: M. K., $2; M.S., $1; J.S., $1; Penn- 
sylvania: Mrs. M., .90¢. Total: $5522.65. 


FOR MISSIONS IN KOREA 


ABBOT BISHOP SAUER, O. S. B. 
Previously acknowledged: $616.50. Miss E. K. 
Iowa: $1. Total: $617.50. 
Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 


St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
c/o REV. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 
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” Sending name and address, we 
will mail this guaranteed Silver 
/ Oxidized finish Miraculous Ring 
with modeled raised figure of the 

Blessed Virgin Absolutely Free, 
without one cent of expense to you. 


DALE MFG. CO., Dept. H-74, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 










CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as Lay 
Brothers in the Benedictine Order will be heartily 
welcomed by us. They will find in this vocation 
a safe way to their temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. Application should be made to 

Rt. Rev. Abbot, 


St. Meinrad, Indiana. 











Back To School 
And Work 


FATHER 
JOHN’S 


Medicine 


WILL KEEP 
THEM FIT. 


Vacation days are over. With bright eyes, rosy 
cheeks, freckles and tan the children turn their 
thoughts back to the school room. 

Anxious mothers wonder how to keep the little 
minds alert and the bodies healthy to face the 
hard days and tasks ahead. 

Father John’s Medicine solves the problem, be- 
cause it contains the highest grade cod liver oil 
and other valuable ingredients in a form pleasant 
to take and easy to digest. Its wholesome food 
elements nourish the system and help make chil- 
dren healthy and strong. 

“You can obtain Father John’s Medicine at the 
nearest drug store, or send $1.20 to Father John’s 
Medicine, Lowell, Mass., for a large family size 
bottle, all charges prepaid.” 











Make Your Own 
Good Times 


Wanted 10,000 Representatives for 
the New Catholic Dictionary 
One in Every Parish 


Preeminently 


The Book for Every Home, School, 
Library for Non-Catholics as well as 
Catholics. Earn good money by doing good 
work. Part time or all your time. 


Write for particulars and send refer- 
ences with the name of this paper (weekly 
or monthly) to 


Manager—THE NEW CATHOLIC 
DICTIONARY 


19 Union Square, New York City. 
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PY Oh, sing with sound of violin 

i And let the harp be stirred, 

ie To tell how good Saint Francis came 

LA] 

Ms And preached God’s Holy Word. 

¢ 

ies For he was God’s own troubadour 

* Come in the darkened days, 

g And once all night with the nightingale 

Py He sung’‘his Master’s praise. 

= Oh! bring the sound of violin, 

¢ And let the harp be stirred, 

PY For good Saint Francis Saved men’s souls 
ini And preached the Holy Word. 

e 

¢ The rich flung all their treasure down,— 
PS The poor, their garments cast, 

ie And they followed the Saint to his rockbound 
% cave 

¢ With song and prayer and fast. 

™ The trees were filled with a thousand birds, 
¢ And all their throats were still, 

gs And they nestled low at the good Saint’s feet 
bd 

i To do Saint Francis’ will. 

‘ He went again to the open field, 

i And each bird bowed his head; 

a And he preached to the birds as he preached 
os to the souls,— 

ies And this was what he said: 

we 

g “Qh! Little Sisters of the Air, 

Ps Pra’se God from dawn to dark, 

ee That he had saved you, kept your seed, 

es With Noah from the Ark. 
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Ballad of Saint Francts 


(After “The Little Flowers”) 


VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE 
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“Praise God that though you sow nor reap, 
He feeds you by His grace, 
And bids the Brother Trees to give 


Your broods a nesting place. 


“Praise God for all His benefits,— 
The sunshine, skies so blue. 
Your Father knows it when you fall, 


For He has counted you.” 


But still the birds would not depart, 
They waited in the wood 

Until Saint Francis made the cross 
And blessed them where he stood. 


Then with a burst of melody 

They cleft the skies of blue, 

And flew them east and flew them west, 
And north and south they flew. 


It was the Cross of Christ they made 
And His dear Love they sung, 
For Jesus’ message must be told 


On every living tongue. 


Then heed Saint Francis on this day, 
Glad as the rippling rill; 
There is no thing too weak, too small 


For Love Divine to fill! 


Oh! sing with sound of violin 

And let the harp be stirred, 

To tell how good Saint Francis came 
And preached God’s Holy Word. 
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Rosary Month 


During October we greet Our Blessed Lady as Queen 
of the Most Holy Rosary. Mary is Queen of Heaven, of 
Angels, and Saints. By the devout recital of the rosary 
we weave for her a crown of sweet-smelling roses. 

The rosary is both a simple and efficacious form of 
prayer. Because of its simplicity, consisting as it does 
of the Our Father, the Hail Mary, and the Glory be to 
the Father, even a chilé can say the rosary to advan- 
tage. Then, the fact that the rosary is a collection of 
efficacious prayers makes it a suitable form of prayer 
for sinner and for saint. What prayer can be more 
excellent or efficacious than the Our Father, which has 
for its author none other than Our Lord Himself, who 
taught His Apostles to say it. Next in rank is the 
Hail Mary, the words of which were first spoken by 
the heavenly messenger that came to Mary to announce 
to her that Almighty God had chosen her to be the 
Mother of His only begotten Son. To this we add the 
petition of the church, begging the intercession of Mary 
during life and at the moment of death. Each decade 
closes with the Glory be to the Father, which is an 
invocation of praise in honor of the Most Holy Trinity, 
from Whom all blessings and graces flow. Moreover, 
while the Apostles Creed is not a necessary part of the 
rosary for gaining the indulgences, many of the faithful 
are accustomed to recite this wonderful prayer, which 
embraces all the truths that we are bound to believe in 
order to be saved. It is a brief compendium of Catholic 
doctrine. 

The rosary is not only a simple method of prayer, 
dear to the heart of every devout Catholic, but it is also 
a priceless treasure enriched with almost innumerable 
indulgences and other great privileges. The rosary is, 
in fact, the most highly indulgenced form of prayer in 
the Church. Among the very great privileges connect- 
ed with the rosary is the so-called toties quoties plenary 
indulgences to be gained at every visit to the church 
on the first Sunday of October by all the members of 
the Archconfraternity of the Rosary. In those churches 
where the Archconfraternity is established all the faith- 
ful are made partakers of this extraordinary privilege. 


Another reason for the excellence of this form of 
prayer is the fact that its fifteen decades (that is, 
the whole rosary: the five joyful mysteries, the five 
sorrowful mysteries, the five glorious mysteries) take 
us through the entire life of Christ from the Annuncia- 
tion to His Ascension into Heaven, together with the 
coming of the Holy Spirit to strengthen the faith of 
the Apostles, the Assumption of Mary into Heaven, 
and her crowning as Queen in the realm of bliss. 

Foster and cherish this devotion. The rosary will 
make it easier for you to overcome your passions, evil 
inclinations, and the temptations that beset you. It 
will help you to acquire true virtue and to persevere 
in the friendship of God to the end. Have high regard 
for your rosary, always say it devoutly, carry it with 
you through life. Don’t fail to say your beads every 
day. Don’t plead lack of time. Should you find it ab- 
solutely impossible to say the five decades at one time, 
which under ordinray circumstances is quite im- 
probable, you may say one decade at a time at your 
convenience and still gain the indulgences, if you com- 
plete the five decades within one day. 








Liturgical Jottings 


Victor Dux, O. S. B. 




















HIDDEN FORCES 


One element of Catholic liturgy so little understood 
and valued by the faithful is the right use of the sacra- 
mentals. A sacramental is a holy sign, or object, 
which will, under given conditions, produce holiness. 
In our own particular case they, the sacramentals, are 
what we make them—that is, if we use them devoutly 
and according to their purpose, we derive innumerable 
spiritual benefits. The gestures, the outward signs and 
ceremonies connected with the Mass and the sacra- 
ments, belong to the category of sacramentals. Some 
of the ancient theologians call them the “minor sacra- 
ments,” because, while they do not have the same effect 
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as the sacraments themselves, they help to prepare the 
soul to approach the sacraments worthily. They depend 
for their full effect upon those who use them. When 
you make the sign of the cross, you are making use 
of a sacramental. Why not make it devoutly and with 
recollection? By doing so, you are the gainer; by not 
doing so, your hurried action may register irreverence 
before the face of the Divine Majesty of God. Holy 
water, the Confiteor, incense, the priest’s blessing, the 
reading of the Gospel at Mass, blessed bread, candles, 
the Our Father—all of these are sacramentals, and as 
such may serve us in good stead as often as we use them 
or see them in use at liturgical functions. They are so 
many hidden forces which the mercy of God gives us 
for our everlasting profit. 


AT Mass 


When you go to High Mass next Sunday, you will try 
to be on time for the Asperges—the sprinkling with 
holy water, if you take time to remember that it is a 
sacramental and that those drops of holy water (though 
they may never touch you physically) are coupled with 
the prayers of Holy Church, and may serve to drive 
the evil one from you just at the very moment when he 
is about to ensnare you in one of his artfully concealed 
pitfalls. The priest’s Confiteor and your own response 
uttered by the surpliced Mass server is a sacramental 
conducive to the remission of venial sins, since it soft- 
ens the heart and fills it with remorse and sorrow. 
The Pater Noster at Mass, by its humble and sincere 
sentiments, has a salutary result for the listeners. 
Every prayer said with ferver in a dedicated church 
has a sacramental effect. Therefore, give the sacra- 
mentals a fair chance to prove their worth! We are 
literally surrounded by them. If used according to the 
mind and intention of Christ, Who gave them to us, 
they will show themselves to be true aids in the acquir- 
ing of virtue, and you will soon come to regard them 
as indispensable assets to your liturgical life. 


Autumn’s Feast 
JESSIE ALLEN SIPLE 


Our seasons come and go, 
Nor show decided changes or decay; 
A bright blue haze upon the hills 
Is like a gauzy curtain 
Spread o’er colors gay: 
Fields thrill with life, 
And leaves of brown and red; 
Carpet the rich valleys, where 
Autumn’s feast is spread. 


In Autumn 
CHARLES J. QuIRK, S. J. 


Now in bush and tree begins 
The low sad strain of violins: 
It is the Breezes’ prelude to 
The tragedy of days of blue. 


The Foes 
Dom HuGuH G, BEVENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 


10. The Tyrant’s End 


“Blessings and praise through all thy days 
Be thine, our monarch great! 

Who now dost render its old-time splendor 
To Babylon’s estate! 


“A very god, thou yet hast trod 
Our land and soothed its woe; 

In each dread battle mayst thou swift rattle 
Thunderbolts on thy foe!” 


And twenty nations grovelled at the feet 
Of great Epiphanes, leading his bands 

’Gainst Parthian foes that none could yet defeat 
But that this king would sweep back to their lands. 


Yet ’twas the king who fell! His quest for gold 
In plundered temple was in vain,—in vain 

His wrath and grief when message manifold 
Told that the Jews had cleansed fair Sion’s fame. 


The Hand of God was stretched unto his doom 
And smote his flesh with a disease most foul, 

And let remorse wax to despairing gloom 
Beneath offended Heaven’s sternest scowl. 


The. royal coward quailed before the ire 
Of vengeful spirits; ’twas no sorrow true 
Mellowed with love of God, wherefore the fire 
Of great Gehenna kindled him his due. 


A Prayer for Broken Little Families 
VIOLET A. STOREY 


God, pity broken little families 
Where there were three and now there are but two; 
Where there were two and now there is but one; 
Pray, comfort these as Thou alone canst do. 


Send peace to houses where there is a crib, 
Too wrinkleless its wild-rose-bordered spread. 
Too smooth its pillow that, brief days ago, 
Hollowed to hold a tiny, curl-framed head. 


Or where an untouched place is laid above 
An empty chair, facing which one must sit 
And sup alone; or where a chintz-hung room 
No more has gay, untidy youth in it. 


Or where a curtain now hangs straight that long 
Was knotted up, so that a fragile hand 

Might wave to neighbors as they came and went, 
Past two tired eyes, across the wintry land. 


God, teach all broken little families 
To bear such interims self-conqueringly, 
As Thou to Mary gave Thine only Son, 
And as she gave Him back on Calvary! 


Vol. 12, No. 6 
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In Good Company 


I will save it for my own sake and for the sake of David my servant.—(4 Kings 19:34) 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


D ALLEN called at St. Joseph’s Rectory 
on business. As Father Gilbert was not 
in for the moment, the visitor took out his 


pocket missal to while away the time. Soon his . 


eye began to sparkle—a proof that he had some- 
thing “up his sleeve.” At that instant Father 
Gilbert appeared. “There’s the twinkle that I 
have so often perceived before,” was his greet- 
ing. 

“Oh, Father,” apologized Allen, “you caught 
me off my guard. I simply came to sell you in- 
surance, but just now this thing is uppermost in 
my mind. So, if you don’t object, I shall ask 
you first to solve some riddles and then I hope 
you will be in a mood to buy insurance.” 

“You rogue!” protested the priest. “That’s 
the way with some of you agents. You en- 
deavor to interest a prospect and then sell him, 
not what he wants to buy, but what he doesn’t 
want. Well, lay your cards on the table—I 
mean those in your missal, not those in your in- 
surance bag.” 

“You see, Father,” Allen ventured smiling, 
“in this prayer after the ‘Memento’ there are so 
many saints’ names. That’s my riddle. It seems 
to me that the nearer one comes to the consecra- 
tion the more he should concentrate his 
thoughts on Christ alone.’ 

“Ed,” warned Father Gilbert with a raised 
finger, “don’t try to be wiser than the Church. 
The Church knows why she insists on the 
names of saints at this particular part of the 
Mass.” 

“Father,” the visitor said somewhat timidly, 
“is it permissible to ask for that ‘why’?” 

“Certainly, but suppose you give us the whole 
prayer as a foundation on which to base the 
‘why.’ ” 

“That’s easy, Father, for I have my finger at 
the very spot right now. Besides, I have been 
waiting for the command. These are the words: 


Having communion with, and vener- 
ating the memory, first, of the glorious 
Mary ever virgin, Mother of Jesus 
Christ, our God and our Lord; like- 


wise of Thy blessed apostles and mar- 
tyrs, Peter and Paul, Andrew, James, 
John, Thomas, James, Philip, Barthol- 
omew, Matthew, Simon and Thad- 
deus; of Linus, Cletus, Clement, 
Xystus, Cornelius, Cyprian, Lawrence, 
Chysogonus, John and Paul, Cosmas 
and Damian, and of all Thy saints: 
for the sake of whose merits and 
prayers do Thou grant that in all 
things we may be defended by the help 
of Thy protection. Through the same 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 





THE COMPANIONS OF JESUS 
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“Very well. Now to the answer of your 
question,” Father Gilbert interposed. “In the 
‘Memento’ the priest has laid his requests be- 
fore the Lord. Now, quite naturally he will 
cast about for some supporters who might be 
willing to ‘back up’ his cause. But no helpers 
could avail more in his behalf than those who 
have already reached their own goal. During 
life they frequently offered the same Sacrifice 
and through it they became sacrificial gifts in 
Christ. They gave their life as witnesses to the 
faith and to the greatness of this very Sacrifice. 
In their own death they imitated the victim on 
the altar. By inserting this prayer, then, the 
Church teaches us how to make use of the pro- 
tection of the saints who are reigning in glory. 

“Moreover, the Sacrifice of the Mass not only 
profits the children of the Church Militant but 
also procures honor for the members of the 
Church Triumphant. By making reference in 
the Mass to these saints we magnify the fruit- 
ful grace of God in them that came from the 
Mass, the source of universal blessing. This 
fellowship between them and us is nowhere so 
vividly expressed and so gloriously emphasized 
as in the Mass.” 

“Yes, Father,” insisted the young man, “but 
it seems to me that we ought to pray directly 
to God in the Mass.” 

“You attack,” said Father Gilbert smiling, “a 
fiction of your own mind. The fact is that this 
prayer is directed to God but the saints are 
merely mentioned. As the Hebrews of old loved 
to recall the names of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, so the Church in this prayer recites these 
glorious names of the Christian Era for the 
reasons I stated before.” 

Allen was gazing intently on his missal. 
“Your mind is working. Out with your objec- 
tion,”’ coaxed Father Gilbert. 

“Well, Father,” the visitor said somewhat 
demurely, “look at those dangling participles at 
_ the beginning of the prayer: ‘Having com- 
munion and venerating the memory, etc.’ ”’ 

“Now, now,” exclaimed the priest rather im- 
patiently. “Don’t subject the Canon of the 
Mass to your slavish rules of grammar and 
‘rhetoric. However, you shall see that no rule 
of grammar is actually violated. You must 
take these participles in connection with the 
preceding prayer, that is, with the ‘Memento,’ 
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which concluded with the words: ‘(Thy serv- 
ants) who pay their vows to Thee.’ Now con- 
tinue with the same sentence: ‘having com- 
munion with, and venerating the memory of, 
the saints.’ Or, if you prefer, you may take the 
participles as indicatives: ‘We communicate 
with the saints and commemorate their mem- 
ory.’ 

“There, you see how beautifully the circle of 
the Mass is gradually enlarged. The priest be- 


. gins with himself: ‘I Thy unworthy servant’; 


then he takes in the Church Militant: ‘Be mind- 
ful of Thy servants.’ Now he lands on the 
shores of heaven by introducing the memory of 
the saints; and after the consecration, at the 
‘Memento’ for the dead he will even penetrate 
the nether world where he will refresh the lan- 
guishing souls of purgatory.” 

“Why, twenty-five is a small number after 
all, when there are so many saints to draw on,” 
concluded Allen after silently counting the 
saints enumerated. 


Father Gilbert laughed aloud. “Yes, twenty- 
five is the number: the Blessed Virgin, the 
twelve apostles, and twelve other martyrs. Re- 
member, however, that not one of the saints is 
actually excluded, because at the end by a sort 
of scoop all the saints are embraced.” 

“But, Father,” the inquirer urged, “is there 
any special reason why just these twenty-five 
and no others are referred to by name?” 

“Let us see,” the pastor replied encouraging- 
ly. “Quite reasonably the first one whom you 
would expect to beckon down to us during Mass 
is Mary, the ever Blessed Virgin. In her the 
human nature appeared in its original dignity 
and beauty; in her the union of the humanity 
with the Godhead was accomplished through 
the overshadowing of the Holy Ghost; through 
her we received the Victim both of the Cross 
and of the Mass; beneath the Cross her tears 
mingled with the blood of her Divine Son and 
there the sword of sorrow pierced her heart. 
Therefore, the memory of Mary must ever re- 
main united wtih the memory of Christ in His 
Holy Sacrifice. 

“Then come the apostles who were present at 
the institution of Holy Mass, who were the first 
ordained ministers of the Mass, and who hand- 
ed down to us the substantial rite and form of 
the Mass: Peter and Paul, the princes of the 
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apostles; Andrew, the brother of St. Peter, 
who brought the latter unto Christ; James the 
Elder, who was the first of the apostles to die 
for Christ; John, his brother, the Beloved Dis- 
ciple, who rested on the bosom of the Lord; 
Thomas, who doubted the resurrection and who 
was in consequence privileged to lay his hand 
into the side of the Master; James the Less, 
who was Bishop of Jerusalem and who was 
cast down from the battlements of the Temple 
and then beaten and stoned to death; Philip, 
who asked the Lord to see the Father and who 
after the ascension was crucified at Hierapolis; 
Bartholomew, who was called by the Master a 
true Israelite without guile and who met his 
death by decapitation at Albanapolis; Matthew 
the publican, both an apostle and evangelist; 


Simon the Zealot and Judas Thaddeus who were 
both active in Persia and Mesopotamia, the 


scene also of their suffering and death. 

“Then follow the five popes: Linus, the first 
successor of St. Peter; Cletus, ordained by St. 
Peter and martyred under Domitian; Clement, 
one of the Apostolic Fathers and a favorite of 
St. Paul; Xystus (the Greek for Sixtus), is 
probably the second pope of that name who was 
the patron of St. Lawrence and who was mar- 
tyred in 258; Cornelius, who was banished to 
Civita Vecchia and there beheaded. St. Law- 
rence was a deacon and followed St. Xystus to 
martyrdom after three days. 

“Lastly, come the five laymen: Chysogonus, 
the counsellor and teacher of St. Anastasia; 
John and Paul (two brothers), friends of the 
family of Constantine but an object of hatred 
to Julian the Apostate; Cosmas and Damian 
(likewise two brothers), natives of Arabia, who 
practiced medicine in Cilicia and there suffered 
death for Christ. Note that of all these none 
lived later than 362, which was the year of the 
martyrdom of Sts. John and Paul All were 
held in great honor in Rome.” 


“Why, Father,” Allen burst out in a tone of 
amazement, “not even St. Joseph is mentioned.” 


“T grant it,”” was Father Gilbert’s concession. 
“But this fact argues strongly for the great 
antiquity and the unchangeableness of the Can- 
on. The veneration of St. Joseph, after all, is 
of quite recent date. St. Theresa of Avila may 
be said to be the first apostle of popular devo- 
tion to St. Joseph. Other saints like Sts. Ber- 
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nard and Bernardine sang the praises of St. 
Joseph but she gave the veneration a prac- 
tical turn; it was she who maintained that she 
never went to St. Joseph for a favor without be- 
ing heard. This fact will explain the omission 
of St. Joseph’s name from the Canon.” 

“What’s that ripple on your face now?” de- 
manded Father Gilbert rather gruffly. 

“Pardon me, Father, but I believe that you 
‘pulled a bone’ just now. You spoke of the un- 
changeableness of this part of the Canon. My 
missal here says that on certain feasts this part 
of the Canon is changed.” 

“Very true,” the priest yielded. “However, 
I had this variation in mind all along. But this 
change occurs only in five cases in the first part 
of the prayer and refers to the mystery of the 
feast—Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Ascen- 
sion, and Pentecost—but does not affect the 
roster of the saints. Thus, as you see for your- 
self from your missal, and as I read here from 
the Communicantes (the name of this prayer) of 
Christmas the wording sounds thus: ‘Having 
communion in and celebrating the most sacred 
day on which the stainless virginity of Blessed 
Mary brought forth the Savior of the world; 
venerating the memory in the first place of the 
same glorious Mary, etc.” 

“T recant,” Allen apologized, “but what’s that 
infra actionem ahead of this prayer?” 


(Continued on page 267) 





Heaven in the Making* 
J. M. BALLANTYNE 


In Paradise each new arrival brings 

New light and love to that bright realm of grace, 
And so increases glory in that place, 

Where Love is throned supernal King of Kings. 
And some bring but a tiny glowworm light, 
And others bring a splendor grand and high, 
Such as Saint Paul. But in each spirit eye 
There is a look so tranquil and so bright. 
Thus Heaven’s made of what we carry there: 
Naught that defiles can enter its pure zone, 

For love alone can live by love’s great throne, 
And so each age makes Paradise more fair. 
Oh, set my soul on fire that I may strive 

To bring my light’s full flame when I arrive. 


* The author of this poem got his inspiration from 
Dante: where each arrival in heaven makes more 
heaven as each arrival at a home makes home more 
home. 
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MARY AGATHA GRAY 


CHAPTER XIV—THE RETURN 


EREWARD and his party pushed their 

way northward as fast as the state of the 
roads would permit. Many times they found 
their passage blocked by heavy snows that 
forced them to seek other and more sheltered 
ways, and every delay made their journey to 
Wenlock a hazard as well as a discomfort. He 
had represented these difficulties to the King, 
but Egbert’s penitence, and desire for repara- 
tion would brook no delay; and he had insisted 
upon despatching Hereward with as many men 
as he could well spare, to Hwicca with letters in 
which were announced the untimely deaths of 
Queen Ermenburga’s brothers, and his own un- 
intentional participation in the crime. And he 
prayed his kinswoman to come to him with 
what speed she might in order that he might 
tender to her their weregild, according to the 
laws of the Saxons. He had bidden the youth 
Osway to accompany the expedition, not be- 
cause he had expected him to be of service, but 
because he had seen Thunor look vengefully at 
him many times, and he had no mind for any 
more slaying of the innocents. 

“Take him to Hwicca, and leave him there, 
if you can,” he had directed. 

“Nay, Egbert, I’ll take the lad with me, but 
as for leaving him behind me, I’ll not promise. 
’Tis but a wild boy that understands not how 
to stay where he is bid.” 

“Well do your best,” returned Egbert short- 
ly. And so it was that Osway had accompanied 
them, attaching himself with the fidelity of a 
dog to Hereward. The journey had for the 
most part been uneventful. Passing by Merton, 
they had found the anchoret still there, a few 
years older, but pursuing the same manner of 
life. They had tarried with him one night tak- 
ing such comfort as they could from an abun- 
dant supply of dried fern and a huge fire of 
logs and turfs. Hereward had sat apart with 
the anchoret and given him the news. The old 
man had been much moved at the tale of the 


murder of the princes, and had sat long in 
silence beside the fire. 

“Alack, Hereward! we live in troubled 
times,” he had sighed at the last, “and I thank 
God that my days are even now numbered. 
Pray you do me a favor,” he added with a 
smile. 

“Anything I could do would be little, we are 
greatly in your debt.” 

“When you return, pass this way, and if I 
am no longer here, pray carry a letter that you 
will find to the King. I will leave it where you 
may find it easily.” 

“It shall be my care to see that it reaches 
Egbert’s hand in safety,” returned Hereward. 
“But tell me where I may find it before we ride 
on—nevertheless I expect to find you here on 
our return, for we go quickly and return in like 
manner.” 

“Be not so sure. If the Queen is to accom- 
pany you it may be many weeks before the 
roads are fit for her to travel them.” 

Hereward frowned. He had not thought 
about that before, and the possibility of another 
prolonged delay angered him. 

The anchoret smiled, “You are impatient, 
Hereward. Delays are irksome to you.” 

“Nay, but I do not trust Thunor. What he 
hath done once he may try again, and Egbert 
hath sent the most of the men with me, for the 
greater safety of his cousin on her journey.” 

The anchoret shook his head slowly. “You 
do not need to fear Thunor,” he said. “He aims 
not at the throne, but he loves power and would 
have the King a puppet in his hands. I under- 
stand him well. The resistance of the King to 
his schemes has overthrown them. He looked 
to make of Egbert the sharer of a guilty secret 
and force him to accede to his every whim.” 

Hereward sprang to his feet. “Nay, but you 
have read him to the life,” he cried. “It was 
my very thought.” 

Edwin smiled inscrutably, “Go to your rest,” 
he advised, “for the night is well advanced, and 
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you have far to go.” He turned toward his cell 
as he spoke. Hereward watched him go. The 
light of the moon fell coldly upon the face of the 
old man as he half turned to open his door, and 
brought into prominence the straight furrows 
between his eyes, and his crown of silver hair, 
and Hereward half started in surprise as a wild 
conjecture crossed his mind. 

“Nay, but now I know,” he muttered under 
his breath. 

Edwin caught the lightly breathed words and 
smiled as he closed the door of his hut, but 
Hereward threw himself down upon the bed of 
leaves that his men had spread for him beside 
the big fire and wrapped himself in his great 
cloak. Thoughts came and went thronging his 
brain with a host of conflicting ideas, and it was 
long ere he slept. And then he dreamed of the 
Lady Alfrida, and of his own journey to Hwic- 
ca, as though the two might have been connect- 
ed in some way, and then the dream faded and 
he fell into the deep sleep of a young and 
healthy man. 

Very early on the following morning they re- 
sumed their journey, after bidding the friendly 
anchoret farewell. After many days of riding 
they came to Hwicca and dismounted before 
the palace. , 

King Merwald came out to them. The years 
had left few marks upon him though his face 
was more deeply lined, and his hair grew thinly 
across his brows. Hereward gave him the let- 
ters that Egbert had sent, and craved a word in 
private with the King. 

“You bring news, Hereward?” he questioned. 

“Aye, Merwald, I am the bearer of heavy 
news. It is all set forth in the letters of Egbert 
and the Archbishop. Pray you read them and 
make the Queen acquainted with their content 
as speedily as possible. Egbert is impatient 
for our return. 

“T will read the letters at once. Remain here 
and I will give orders for your entertainment. 
He passed behind the heavy curtain that 
screened off an inner apartment of the hall. 

Hereward looked around him and saw but 
little change in the long, low room that he re- 
membered so well. It looked the same as when 
he had left it. The two chairs of state stood 
in the same way at the cross table upon the 
dais, and the long board that ran down the 
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length of the hall was just the same as it had 
been then. There was a good log fire upon the 
open hearth and he sat down beside it to wait 
the King’s pleasure. He was struck by the 
peaceful atmosphere of the place. It was as 
though war and strife were for ever put aside 
from Wenlock, and yet he knew that Merwald 
had been fighting more or less all through the 
years that had passed since his marriage to 
Ermenburga. And then the rustle of a lady’s 
skirts smote his ear and he sprang to his feet 
as Queen Ermenburga came out to him. Walk- 
ing beside her came a tame fawn that thrust its 
muzzle into her hand as though seeking a ca- 
ress. The Queen stroked its head mechanically 
with one hand, the other held the unfolded let- 
ter of her cousin Egbert, King of Kent. 

“I give you welcome, Hereward,” she said 
graciously, and although she spoke to him with 
a smile, there was a sigh behind the words. 

Hereward bowed, “Lady, I would that I came 
on a better errand. Pray you believe that King 
Egbert is as grieved as you, and, though I know 
that he blames himself, yet could I swear that 
he had neither act nor part in the foul deed.” 

“Full well do I know that, Hereward, and my 
heart is sore for Egbert. As for the Princes, 
my brothers, God permitted it, and all is well if 
He wills that it happen. I will go to Kent with 
you as soon as it may be.” 

“Thank you, Lady, and be assured that I 
grieve for the necessity of this hard journey.” 

“Were the roads bad?” asked the Queen 
hastily. 

“Aye, Lady, they were very bad. But the 
winter passes already, and in a few days, or 
weeks, as seems best to you, they should not be 
any worse.” 

She stood there for a moment, pensively 
stroking the head of the fawn with her disen- 
gaged hand, then she turned to him again. “As 
soon as may be I will go with you,” she said 
slowly, and he caught a note of sadness in her 
voice, and ventured for the first time to look 
her full in the face. She was scarcely changed, 
a little more matronly perhaps, and the lines 
about her mouth were more firmly traced, but 
the eyes were the eyes of the girl queen whom 
he remembered, and her step was still light and 
dainty. And suddenly he became aware of a 
young girl] who stood a little behind her, a mere 
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child of fourteen, with the deep blue eyes and 
soft, fair curls of the Queen, so like the royal 
mother that it might have been herself, save 
for the years that had come and gone since Er- 
menburga of Kent had been herself a care-free 
child. And suddenly he realized the years that 
had passed since Ermenburga’s marriage, and 
without knowing why, his thoughts fled back to 
Alfrida. The Queen noticed his glance at her 
daughter. 

“This is Hereward, Mildred,” she explained, 
and then to Hereward, “our daughter bids you 
welcome to Hwicca.” 

The girl offered him her hand quite simply, 
and he bowed low over it, but found no words 
in which to respond to the greeting. Then the 
Queen sat down and signed to Hereward to take 
the seat at her right hand, and Mildred called 
the fawn to a window seat and left them to- 
gether. It was then that Hereward told the 
Queen of the horror which had come to Eastry 
on the Feast of Holy Innocents, and of the man- 
ner of the finding of the bodies of her murdered 
brothers. She listened earnestly, questioning 
him now and then, and when Alan came into 
the hall and seated himself at Mildred’s feet 
the Queen looked at them. 

“Poor Alan,” she mused. “He has never 
found his wife and children and I often wonder 
how much longer his patience will be tried. He 
grows old, and I would see his anxiety re- 
lieved.” 

“Think you still that he will 
Lady?” 

“T am sure of it. And it must be soon now, 
for Alan is a very old man. He is gentle and 
good, and ever followeth me. He and Mildred 
are friends; he hath the soul of a holy child.” 


“You will bid him follow you to Kent?” 


“If he will come. Thus far he has had a long- 
ing to go north, but I have ever dissuaded him. 
I think, I feel, that he will not find those that 
he loved there.” 


Hereward sighed. It seemed to him an im- 
possibility that Alan could find those whom he 
loved after all the years that had gone since 
. they had been lost to him, and then Alan rose 
and came to them where they sat. 


“God save you, Hereward!” he said with deep 
feeling, “and because you have respect for the 


find them, 
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aged, the Lord shall give you the desires of your 
heart.” 

“Yet that seems unlikely, Alan,” he replied. 
“The Lady Alfrida obeys the command of Thu- 
nor her father, and will not wed me, she says.” 


The day was closing in and the men who had 
come with Hereward had joined the Hwiccans 
around the lower hearth, and presently Mer- 
wald entered the hall and called to his wife. 

“Come, Ermenburga, we may not keep these 
hungry guests waiting for their supper,” he 
said. And, giving her his hand, he led her to 
her seat at his own right hand. Then he called 
Hereward to take the seat on his left, “where 
you can give us the news,” he explained, and 
Mildred sat on the other side, next to the Queen. 

There were a few whom Hereward missed. 
Ceolfrid who had received his death wound in 
a battle with the Northumbrians, and his wife, 
Ostritha, who had left her little daughter Algifa 
to the care of Ermenburga. A few others of 
those whom he had known were gone also, and 
the sons of some of them were standing in the 
places of their fathers. 

When the conversation became general, he 
named Ceolfrid to the King. 

“Poor Ceolfrid. And yet not so, for he was 
happy in dying in an honorable fight, and to die 
a Christian.” 

“Ceolfrid a Christian! I had thought him too 
sternly pagan,” cried Hereward in surprise. 

“He was as honest a man as God ever made, 
Hereward, and it was his very honesty that 
would not permit of his changing his beliefs. 
Yet, when the end came—he was carried here 
after the fight—Ermenburga did the impos- 
sible,” he added in a low tone. “Seven long 
days and nights she shared Ostritha’s watch be- 
side his couch, and then he passed.” 

“Now I marvel no longer, when God’s Angel 
meets with an honest man the end is not hard 
to come by.” 

“Aye, Hereward, an angel and an honest man 
have somewhat in common. I bless the day that 
saw me riding to Kent in search of a wife, for 
surely I found in her an angel. Our people of 


Wenlock worship her, and there is nothing that 
they will not credit her with.”” He ceased speak- 
ing, for his glance had caught the absent gaze 
of Alan the Scot, which was just then fixed up- 
on the Queen. “Poor Alan,” he said, “it is like- 
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ly that his wife is dead by this time, but surely 
his children live and the Queen says that they 
will come together yet.” 

“They will, if she says so.” 

“Aye, I sometimes think the angels stray 
from Heaven to Hwicca and tell her their se- 
crets.” 

“The people will miss her when she returns 
to Kent.” 

The King’s face grew grave. ““Hwicca will be 
the loser,” he returned, “but, and it must be, it 
must.” 

Hereward was struck by the finality of Mer- 
wald’s speech, but he dared not ask for an ex- 
planation, and just then the Queen arose and, 
taking Mildred by the hand, passed through 
the heavy curtains into the inner room, and 
soon after Merwald followed them, and the 
household went to rest. But Merwald and Er- 
menburga sat together far into the night for 
they had many things to say to one another and 
it seemed to them that the finger of God had 
pointed to this hour for their parting. 

“It is the finger of God, our ways divide here, 
Merwald,” said the Queen. “Once in Kent, I 
shall see more clearly what is to be done.” 

“And Egbert? What atonement shall you 
exact?” 

“IT think that Egbert is not to be blamed in 
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this, Merwald. He could not know Thunor’s 
intention; neither do I see what advantage 
Thunor could gain by the deaths of my broth- 
ers; doubtless they were ripe for heaven, and 
God permitted it for their good, that they might 
be saved from the dangers of the world. Yet, 
as Egbert desires to offer the weregild, I have 
thought of asking for land upon which to build 
a monastery, for my own retirement, and for 
Mildred when she is old enough.” 

“And you leave me alone here.” 

“You are the King; you cannot lay down 
your duty until you have found another to take 
up your burden.” 

“There are many willing to be called King.” 

“Because they know nothing of the cares of 
a King. Take heed whom you leave here, Mer- 
wald. Hwicca is at peace and the people are 
now nearly all Christians. They must not suf- 
fer through our desertion.” 


They sat silently beside the log fire until it 
burned low and there were only glowing embers 
left upon the hearth. The charred remains of a 
great tree startled them by falling apart and a 
shower of sparks flew up the chimney, and Er- 
menburga rose. 

“God keep you, Merwald,” she said, and 
turned, and left him there. 


(To be continued) 


Thirty-nine Newly Beatified Martyrs 


DoM LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B., (Weingarten Abbey) 


MONG the striking features of the pon- 

tificate of our present Holy Father is the 
large number of canonizations and beatifica- 
tions. The very largeness of their number car- 
ries with it the danger of indifferentism, espe- 
cially among the lay people, who might think 
that these events have significance only for the 
clergy and the religious orders, from whose 
ranks most of these servants of God have 
sprung. 

Now, it is true, that of the 136 English mar- 
tyrs beatified on December 15th, 1929, the most 
were priests or religious; but among them 
there were also thirty-nine of the laity, thirty- 
six men and three women. They were all in- 
dividually examined and condemned by the law 


courts as traitors, on the strength of unjust 
laws against the Catholic religion, which were 
passed under the vicious and cruel monster, 
Queen Elizabeth; but they continued also un- 
der her Protestant Stuart successors. Elizabeth 
wanted to stamp out the old religion by depriv- 
ing the country of priests; for this reason, she 
not only punished with terrible savagery 
priests found in England, but, in order to make 
it impossible for them to live even as fugitives 
in their own land, she threatened with the same 
penalty the lay people who were found to have 


_given them shelter, or who had been reconciled 


by them to the Catholic Church. 


We ought fully to appreciate the merits of 
the families remaining Catholics, who had to 
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endure heavy fines and imprisonment for their 
faith, who were excluded from public positions 
and offices, who had to make great sacrifices 
in order to educate their children in the faith. 
In addition to this they trained their sons and 
encouraged them to become priests, although 
they saw that hundreds of them died as martyrs 
on the gallows, or as confessors in the filthy 
dungeons. How small in comparison with theirs 
are the sacrifices of a priest’s parents nowa- 
days. But these martyrs 
have added to it the 
shedding of their life- 
blood. 

It would be impossible 
in a few brief articles to 
describe the lives of all 
the new lay martyrs, nor 
would it be useful to give 
all their names; it will 
be more suitable to char- 
acterize the lives of a 
few of them. In these 
sketches, then, the place 
of honor may be given 
to the three newly beat- 
ified women. 


1. BLESSED MARGARET 


WARD 
(August 30th, 1586) 
BLESSED MARGA- 


RET was a maiden, 
sprung from a Catholic 
gentry family in Chesh- 
ire, but she came to Lon- 
don into the service of a 
lady of rank. She heard 
of a priest who was in 
great trouble. Having 
been a very zealous mis- 
sionary, he had been captured and was 
imprisoned; and then he had allowed himself 
to be persuaded to attend Protestant worship, 
whereupon he gained his liberty. But, being 
free, he felt great remorse for his lapse; and 
he sought for some imprisoned priests, so as to 


obtain absolution, and also advice as to the way 


he could atone for the scandal he had given. 
For the latter purpose he went one Sunday to 
the prison chapel, where in a loud voice he de- 
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clared that he done wrong in assisting at their 
ecclesiastical function, which they falsely called 
“Divine Worship.” He was prevented from 
saying more, and for a month was imprisoned 
in a dark cell; no one was allowed to visit him, 
and he was kept on a diet of bread and water. 
After that his cell was high up in the prison 
with an outlook on the River Thames. But 
there he was daily troubled by the importunity 
of Protestant visitors, who urged him to secure 
his liberty by the simple 
expedience of going once 
to the Protestant service. 
The Catholics who knew 
him were afraid of his 
relapse, but also hesitat- 
ed to visit him, lest they 
might be punished for 
having encouraged him 
in his “obstinacy.” Brave 
Miss Margaret Ward 
did not hesitate. Chang- 
ing her dress to that of 
a simple woman of the 
people, she made the ac- 
quaintance of the gaol- 
er’s wife, and was al- 
lowed to bring the priest 
food in a basket, under 
the promise, that she 
would not take any let- 
ters to him. For some 
days the basket was 
searched, and even the 
loaves or pies were cut. 
When this examination 
ceased, she hid one day 
under the food in the 
basket a rope, strong and 
long enough for the 
priest to let himself down 
from the window. Margaret then engaged for 
the night two Catholic ferrymen, who were to 
carry him away in their boat. When the escape 
was discovered, the suspicion fell upon Marga- 
ret; but as her lodgings were not known, it 
took some time to find her. She was arrested 
just at the moment when she was going to new 
lodgings. For eight days she was in prison 
loaded with chains. One report says that she 
was even suspended by her chained hands and 
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cruelly scourged. She bore her pains with won- 
derful courage, saying, they were preludes to 
the martyrdom with which, by God’s grace, she 
hoped she should be honored. 


When the judge asked her whether she was 
guilty of treachery to the queen by helping a 
priest to escape, she did not deny the fact; but 
she added that never in her life had she done 
anything of which she repented less than of the 
delivery of an innocent lamb from the hands of 
those bloody wolves. They tried in vain by 
threats to make her confess where the priest 
was, and then proceeded to pronounce sentence 
of death upon her for felony. Yet they told her 
that the queen was merciful and would pardon 
her, if she asked her pardon and promised to 
goto church. She answered that she had never 
offended her majesty, and therefore could not 
honestly ask her pardon; as to the escape of 
the priest, she believed the queen herself, if she 
had a woman’s heart, would have acted in the 
same way, had she known of his treatment; 
regarding going to church, she had for many 
years been convinced that it was unlawful for 
her, and she saw no reason why she should now 
change her mind and go against her conscience. 
They might, therefore, proceed with her execu- 
tion, for death in such a case was welcome to 
her, and she would be prepared to lay down 
more than one life, if she had them, rather than 
act against her holy religion. At her execution 
at Tyburn she showed wonderful alacrity to 
meet death, and great constancy, to the great 
edification of the spectators. 


The Blessed Martyr thus not only gave an 
example to us in the cause of religion, but also 
in acts of charity, by feeding the hungry and 
freeing the guiltlessly imprisoned: more than 
that, she comforted the wavering, and kept 
back the erring from relapse. How she shames 
those Catholics who take delight in making 
known the weaknesses of their priests, and sit 
in judgment on them; this is indeed more easy 
than to pray for them and offer works of atone- 
ment and satisfaction for them; but which will 
please the Divine Judge more? 


Blessed Margaret’s efforts and sacrifices were 
not in vain. The priest Watson escaped and 
persevered. Not long after, when he walked 
through London in the disguise of a waterman, 
he was recognized by the gaoler and arrested, 
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and in due course condemned and executed. He 
suffered death at Tyburn with constancy and 
spiritual joy to the edification of the by-stand- 
ers. One of the watermen, who had helped him 
in his escape, was also captured and executed, 
and is now the newly-beatified John Roche. 


2. BLESSED ANNE LINE 
(February 27, 1601) 


A BOUT the circumstances of the life of this 
martyr we only learn that she was a widow and 
lived in London. She was an invalid, suffering 
much from headaches, and for years she was 
every spring and fall brought to death’s door by 
dropsy. But her strong mind conquered her 
weak body, and she led a life of retirement and 
devotion, was always pleased to converse about 
spiritual things, and received Holy Communion 
weekly. In order to insure this privilege, and 
also to help the poor wandering priests, she 
gladly offered them shelter at her house. She 
had a remarkable longing for a martyr’s death, 
and envied those who were privileged to suffer 
for Christ. One of her priestly guests, who 
afterwards died a martyr, promised her he 
would ask from Almighty God this favor for 
her. Before her death she also told her con- 
fessor that once she had seen in the Sacred Host 
our Blessed Lord carrying his cross, and sig- 
nifying to her to follow him. The sequel shows 
that this was no idle fancy. $ 

On Candlemas Day, 1601, some priest hunt- 
ers, suspecting that there was a priest in her 
house, surrounded it and began to demand en- 
trance by knocking violently at the gate. A 
priest was just celebrating holy Mass; but as 
the door was stout it took the persecutors a long 
time to break it down. In the meantime the 
priest succeeded in hiding himself and escaping. 
But Blessed Anne was made a prisoner; and as 
she was too infirm to walk, she had to be carried 
to the court in a chair. There was no evidence 
of her having harbored a priest; only one wit- 
ness was found who swore he had seen in her 
house a man clad in white. This was sufficient 
to condemn her to death as a harborer of 
priests. 

In the prison she had special heavenly conso- 
lations, and when the gaoler announced to her 
the day of her execution, she did not show the 

(Continued on page 273) 
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Patterns from the Tapestry of Life 


NANCY BUCKLEY 


1. AFTER MANY YEARS 


haunted. Wide-eyed children, running by 

HE house had the reputation of being 
at twilight, told of seeing gaunt faces at the 
window, of hearing the shrill whisperings of 
cracked voices. Fear and imagination, of 
course, had lent wings to their young fancy, 
but it was only too true that the house, huddling 
in one corner of the weedy garden, repelled by 
its chill and aloofness. 

It seemed so lonely, so sad. For all its shab- 
biness, it had a look of permanence, as if it 
had been there for ages, defying the ravages 
of time. Yet one glance only was needed to 
show that the house had never been lived in, 
that no fire had crackled merrily on its hearth, 
that no romping children had laughed up and 
down its wide halls. And yet a great love had 
builded that lonely house! 

Once in the long ago, when the city was lit- 
tle more than a big rambling town, when there 
were no electric cars nor honking automobiles, 
when no tail buildings etched their misty love- 
liness against the blue sky, Paul Donnelly, one 
of a thousand young adventurers from _ the 
green land across the sea, met and fell deeply in 
love with Elsa Tremaine. As a golden haired 
angel she drifted through his dreams. 

With a will he started to build their home, 
and when it was completed she would walk 
across its threshold as his bride. It was in 
very truth a labor of love. Into every brick, 
every bit of lumber, Paul put his hopes and 
ambitions and dreams. He and Elsa planned 
the little garden, facing the Bay, with the blue 
of Marin hills in the distance. How he thrilled 
as her lovely, golden head bent caressingly over 
a white rose! Life, indeed, was full and rich 
and the future a pathway of wonderful prom- 
ise. 

At last the house was finished. Big cozy 

chairs were placed in the rooms. Pictures were 
’ hung on the walls. An exquisite Nativity oc- 
cupied the place of honor in the parlor: Mary, 
young and lovely, was bending adoringly over 
the Christ Child; St. Joseph close by, his eyes 


fixed on his dearest two; through the open 
door a charming vista of flowering Judean 
fields. 

How Elsa’s eyes had glowed and deepened, 
gazing on its beauty and its promise! 

When everything was in place, Paul’s dream 
was shattered into a thousand, useless pieces, 
the radiant bubble of his happiness broke. Elsa, 
the girl he loved, married another. Stunned 
and silent in his agony, Paul said no word to 
any one. He turned the key in the door of the 
house, and gathering up his small belongings, 
he left the city to bury himself in a distant land. 

Some of his own bitterness seemed to go into 
the house. It took on its lonely look, the roses 
died and weeds sprang up in riotous fashion. 
Dust from the hills blew on it and settled into 
a thick gray film, sea spray beat against its 
windows and congealed there as tears. It be- 
came a haunted house, a thing to be feared, a 
thing to be pointed out to each newcomer. Its 
tragic history, romanced over the teacups, be- 
came an old story, and soon with the neighbor- 
hood changing so completely, was almost for- 
gotten. 

Until one April day when Spring danced 
across the world, tossing fragrant blossoms on 
every hillside, an old man walked with hesitant 
steps up the steep street to the house. 

The gate swung back on its broken hinges 
and Paul Donnelly passed up the weedy garden, 
turned the rusty key in the lock and entered. 

“T didn’t want to come back,” he whispered 
as he glanced around with misted eyes, “I didn’t 
want to come back; you called me so loudly, 
little house, I just had to listen.” 

Tired, he sat in a big faded chair by the 
hearth that had never known a fire. For all of 
his seventy years he was straight and erect, but 
in his eyes dwelt sorrow and on his lips the bit- 
ter salt of remembrance. Long he sat as the 
past unfolded before him like a scroll. He did 
not try to put it away. His eyes were on the 
“Nativity,” over the mantle. 

That blessed home at Nazareth was to have 
been their model, that home where Jesus was, 
and Mary, and Joseph. 
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Paul sighed deeply. Thoughts of Elsa seared 
across his mind. He.had heard nothing from 
her. He had seen to that, had burned his 
bridges so completely that even his own identity 
had been lost. Sometimes the years pour the 
oil of healing into the open wounds of grief; 
sometimes, not often, thank God, they deepen 
the sorrow and fasten the sword more securely 
into the quivering flesh. To Paul Donnelly 
they had lifted the cross from his shoulders. 

He arose, feeling strangely at peace. He 
walked through the house, seeing it through the 
blurred eyes of old age. Before the door of the 
little room that he had built especially for Elsa, 
where she could sit and read and listen to the 
song of the sea, he lingered and then turned 
away, but something forced him to enter. 

The sun was pouring its noonday splendor 
over chair and dresser. Near the window Elsa’s 
desk was standing, and on it a faded letter. A 
letter once white, now gray with dust. Paul 
peered at it through his glasses, then his 
trembling hands pulled it open: 


Paul, Paul, I love you only. I am 
forced to marry Gibson. He threatens 
to send my father to prison for forg- 
ing a check. I am the price of his si- 
lence. I can’t get any word to you. I 
am heartbroken, I wish I were dead. I 
will try and get this note to you. You 
will come back some day, maybe, when 
years have gone, to our little house, 
then you will read this letter and un- 
derstand and forgive. ELSA. 


Sobs shook the old man’s body. Yet the 
paroxysm of grief washed away the last ves- 
tiges of his bitterness and sorrow. Elsa again 
was a bright angel, drifting through his dreams. 


“Little house, never to be our home,” he 
whispered the words over and over. And then 
a thought caught his fancy. Why couldn’t the 
house be a home? To shelter little orphan ones. 
Eagerly he pondered it. At last he decided that 
love would take up its abode within its dim 
gray walls. 

No longer is the house called haunted unless 
the twenty or thirty tumbling babies are con- 
sidered bewitching little fairies, which, indeed, 
they are. No longer are the weeds in full pos- 
session of the sunny garden. Roses have come 
into their own, red and white and golden-yel- 
low, twining over the swing and climbing on 
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the low fences. In the tiny Lady Chapel, that 
was once Elsa’s room, gentle Sisters of Charity 
pray before the marble altar, above which 
hangs the exquisite “Nativity.” 

And every day a gentle old man comes for a 
while to watch the children, and to see, through 
happy, peaceful eyes, how love, indeed, made 
his house into a home, like unto that of Naza- 
reth. 


2. A CANDLE TO St. ANTHONY 


MAVOURNEEN MALLON’S buoyant cour- 
age, legacy from her father who gallantly 
laughed in the face of poverty and defeat, was 
at a low ebb this June afternoon. She walked 
up Market Street, the light wind whipping at 
her skirt and finding the thin places in her coat. 
All day long she had vainly pursued a job. Now, 
dead tired and hopeless, she was returning to 
her chill little room at St. Joan’s Club for Girls. 


Passing a mirrored window, she caught her 
own reflection. A shadowy smile winged across 
her mouth. Dad wouldn’t call me Mavourneen 
now, she thought, remembering with a rush of 
tears the day he had whimsically decided that, 
because of her misty gray eyes, rosy cheeks, 
flying black curls and lilting lips, Mavoureen 
was better suited to her than Mary Eleanor. 


So as Mavourneen she danced and laughed 
through her care-free childhood. Too soon the 
gaunt grasping hands of sickness and of death 
tore away her dreams of happiness. 

Mavourneen quickened her pace. She must 
get far away from these memories that knived 
her over-burdened little heart. Lonely she was 
and hungry. She had eaten a very sketchy 
breakfast. The long day in the open air, and 
the climb of endless stairs in big office buildings 
had given her a fine appetite. 


Mavourneen fingered the loose change in her 
pocket. A _ fifty-cent piece, some dimes and 
nickles. She could get a cup of coffee and a 
sandwich in the restaurant near the cathedral. 
Then she would make her daily visit and light a 
candle to St. Anthony during his novena. 


With a swift prayer, “Hurry, please, St. An- 
thony, and help me,” Mavourneen was soon at 
the restaurant. It was crowded, but she found 
a small, unoccupied table near the door. She 
ordered her coffee and glanced over the ads in 
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the evening Journal. She had tried most of 
them to-day. 

Wearily she tossed the paper aside. What 
was there for her in life? Dark and threaten- 
ing the future loomed before her young eyes. 
If only Dad were here to help her! She vi- 
sioned the bare little room where he died; she 
felt again her own agony of grief. A tear 
splashed on the tablecloth. 

Mavourneen blushed to find dark kindly eyes 
looking at her, eyes of a young man who had 
slipped quietly into the seat opposite. She was 
ashamed of showing her emotion. What a baby 
he must think her! She must buck up. What 
would Dad say of his little soldier? 

The young man hesitated a moment. Then: 

“Forgive me for speaking, but I am an artist 
and I am painting a Mater Dolorosa for Father 
Hudson at the cathedral. I’ve searched the 
whole town over for a model with just your ex- 
pression. And now, here you are! An answer 
to prayer, I’ll say.” 

He smiled happily and Mavourneen, being 
young and thirsting for companionship, smiled 
back. The coffee came. How hot and stimu- 
lating it was! She drank it eagerly, hardly 
waiting for it to cool. 

“Don’t you think it would be nice if we ex- 
changed names?” What an engaging way he 
had! 

““Mavourneen.” 

“Mavourneen! How delightful! Makes me 
think of little Irish fairies, dressed in green 
suits, dancing in moonlit glens to the haunting 
rhythm of an old Gaelic tune.” 

“That’s what Dad said.” Her eyes misted. 
“He died six months ago.” Her voice sank to a 
whisper. 

“Why, you poor little kid,” said the young 
man softly. “My name is Charles Hudson, Fa- 
ther’s nephew. I’ve just graduated from Art 
School and he’s sort of helping me out by giv- 
ing me this Mater Dolorosa commission. That’s 
why I’m anxious to make good on it. It’s the 
first big thing I’ve done, and now that I’ve 
found you—I know I shall.” 

A faint little smile rested on Mavourneen’s 
* lips, the first in many days. 

“You don’t look very dolorous now,” laughed 
Charles. “Here is more coffee and sandwiches, 


I’m hungry as a bear.” 
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A load seemed lifted from Mavourneen’s 
slight shoulders. How pleasant it was to have 
some one to talk to, some one who seemed so 
sympathetic, so trustworthy! 

All too soon the enchanted hour sped away, 
with Mavourneen laughing and talking and 
planning, holding up the traditions of her name, 
a real “Mavourneen” again, the one Dad loved 
so well. And listening to Charles! How in- 
teresting he was! Before the third cup of cof- 
fee each found much of interest about the other. 

“I must be going now,” sighed Mavourneen. 

“Let’s go over to see Father,” suggested 
Charles. “He will surely help you to get a job. 
He is a most resourceful person. I want him 
to meet you.” 

Mavourneen knew that Charles would help 
her, knew with a delightful certainty that of 
the present her troubles were over. And for 
the future? Well, it wasn’t so dark and threat- 
ening now. Rays of sun were breaking through 
the gloom. 

“All right!” agreed Mavourneen. “But, first, 
I want to go to church to light my candle to St. 
Anthony.” 

“A candle to St. Anthony! Why, I think I'll 
light one myself. I want him to say a word for 
me, too.” 

Mavourneen buttoned up her coat. ‘“He’s a 
mighty good friend to have, he settles things 
so satisfactorily.” 

“T agree with you, Mavourneen,” said Charles 
softly, his eyes seeking-hers. “So satisfactori- 
ly,” he echoed happily. 


Eucharistic Thoughts 
V. D. 


True devotion versus profanation—this man- 
ner of reparation is acceptable to God. 


Frequent reception of the Holy Eucharist 
helps to break down the barrier of selfishness 
within us. Unconsciously do we learn to sym- 
pathize with him who kneels at the same Holy 
Table with us, who lives spiritually by the same 
Food that nourishes us. | 


Why must we be reasoned with in order to 
impel us to receive Christ? Communion is in- 
deed the greatest privilege allotted to mortals. 
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Charles de Foucauld 


CECILIA MARY YOUNG 


PART Two 


OW changed the fastidious youth of mili- 
tary school days. 

Bazin proceeds to point an amusing contrast. 
Reaching the city of Magador, where the 
French consul had his office, de Foucauld tried 
to collect funds from home. Presenting him 
self to the Jew who had charge of the office, he 
said, “I wish to see the French consul about 
cashing a check on the bank of England. I am 
Vicomte de Foucauld, a French cavalry officer.” 

“Please sit outside with your back to the 
wall there. You cannot see the consul in the 
state you are in,” replied the functionary, 
thinking the man was one of his own brethren. 

Charles de Foucauld went outside to wait 
near to the wall and remained there for several 
minutes. Then returning to the office man, he 
asked, “Give me a little water and tell me where 
I may go to change my clothes and wash up.” 

After his interview with the chancellor-consul, 
for the chief of the service was absent, he re- 
mained in Magador for two months and every 
day he dined with the chancellor. During this 
time he arranged his manuscript, he wrote fre- 
quent letters to his sister in France, his “good 
Mimi,” who treasured all of these missives 
which have been subsequently of such assist- 
ance to Monsieur Bazin. At Magador, Charles 
portioned each hour of the day, quite uncon- 
scious that he was following the monastic sys- 
tem, and he wrote to his sister in February 
(1884), “I pass each day with the most system- 
atic order.” Telling her how each hour of his 
day is spent, and working far into the night, “I 
receive one visitor every day: the negro who 
has charge of my escort .... He reports every 
day about the men and the mules.... It is a 
conversation and a lesson in Arabic. 1 must 
take care that too much notice is not taken of 
my project lest the government of Morocco get 
wind of it.... Her policy for years has been 
to prevent by every possible means the Euro- 
pean from travelling into the interior.” 

Alone, less frequently with a guide, or small 
escort, de Foucauld went right across Morocco, 


reaching Oudjda at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, May 23, 1884. 

De Foucauld went on to Algiers, where he 
spent long patient months preparing the manu- 
script of the book for his Paris publishers. 
Bazin speaks of a distraction here, for de Fou- 
cauld had thoughts of marrying a beautiful 
girl of good family, whom he met here. It is 
not known what happened, but he returned to 
France that summer and gave up all idea of 
marriage, for again the voice of the desert was 
calling him. So he returned again to Africa, 
his intention now being to find the best route 
to cross the desert of Sahara. 


His biographer sees the awakening of the 
soul by the gentle Whisper of God here in the 
vast silences of the desert nights, when, using 
the ground for his bed, the young explorer lay 
awake, gazing and admiring the starry heaven. 


He had written to his sister from Morocco 
the previous winter how lonely he had been at 
Christmas, thinking of grandfather and the 
Christmas tree and all those good times of our 
childhood. A few years later he wrote to her 
again one December night, “I think so much 
about Morocco where ten thousand inhabitants 
have not a priest nor an altar, where Christmas 
night shall pass without a priest and without a 
prayer.” But in January, 1886, when he re- 
turned again to France, after four months’ ab- 
sence amid hostile tribes in territory south of 
Algeria, he was as much a heathen in his own 
idea as any of the benighted barbarians in 
Africa. So he accounted himself as he pon- 
dered in review the picture of himself, the only 
so-called Christian in the midst of Moslems, 
perpetually invoking the name of Allah; the 
only Christian in a land where he heard all 
round him the calls to prayer, saw men pros- 
trating themselves five times a day towards the 
East—and he, Charles de Foucauld, without re- 
ligion of any kind! 

Once more in Paris, he rented a small apart- 
ment where he lived alone, writing and study- 
ing. No dissipations, no luxuries. The East 
had changed Charles beyond belief. However, 
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the hearts of his relatives were breaking to see 
the continued loss of Faith, but they never men- 
tioned it, never reproached the young man, but 
welcomed him whenever he came, showed they 
were proud of his achievement. At his aunt’s, 
Madame Moitessier, who lived in a beautiful 
home on the corner of Boulevard Malesherbes 
and Anjou, Charles was invited every Sunday 
evening to dine and here, one evening, he met 
the Abbé Huvelin. The abbé had quite a repu- 
tation as a preacher and was equally popular 
as a confessor—his confessional at St. Augus- 
tine’s was besieged by scores, of all ranks and 
description, for he was a man of rare intelli- 
gence and sympathy. Though yet a young man, 
he suffered greatly with a sort of general rheu- 
matism; he walked with great difficulty, and 
his head was bent over one shoulder. Undoubt- 
edly, declares Bazin, this pure man of Faith 
was one of those victims who secretly offer 
themselves to God to suffer in order to make 
reparation for evil and to soften the punish- 
ment for others. He lived by his precept, “One 
does more good, not by what one says but by 
what one is.” 


There was just that one meeting. Nothing 
unusual was said or discussed, and the summer 
wore on with no apparent change in Charles. 
In October, when the cousins were back in Paris 
after the summer holidays, one of thece girls 
happened to remark, “The Abbé Huvelin is not 
going to give his sermons this winter. I am so 
sorry.” “And so am I,” spoke up Charles, “be- 
cause I had intended to go to them.” The girl 
tactfully pretended not to be startled by this 
sudden declaration, and they went on playing a 
game. Several days later he said to the same 
cousin, “You are happy to have faith; I am 
seeking for light, but it does not come.” It was 
only a few days after that a young man came 
one morning to the confessional of Abbé Huve- 
lin, saying, “Father I have not Faith but I have 
come to you to ask you to instruct me.” The 
whoie episode is related by Foucauld himself in 
his journal: 


“Get on your knees,” commanded the priest 
to the awkward young man standing at the con- 
' fessional grating. “Get on your knees and 
make your confession before God: you will be- 
lieve.” “But I have not come for that purpose.” 
“Make your confession.” Charles knelt and 
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made a confession of his whole life. After he 
had given absolution, the priest asked, “Are 
you fasting?” “Yes,” replied de Foucauld. 
“Go to Holy Communion!” And thus was made 
the “second First Communion,” as Bazin calls 
the great moment of grace and decisive turning 
point for Charles de Foucauld. Silently, not 
outwardly, he changed profoundly. Very sim- 
ply he began a new life. His former courage, 
his force of will, and extraordinary endurance 
were newly inflamed and he wished to use his 
powers only for the good of souls. 

He set sail from Marseilles to visit the Holy 
Land, reaching Bethlehem at Christmas time, 
after first making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
At Nazareth he meditated more deeply, more 
lovingly on the life of Our Lord than at any 
other place, for this village inspired his pen- 
itent heart with a desire for the hidden life, for 
humble obedience, and henceforward his life 
was to be modelled on his memory of Nazareth. 


Charles de Foucauld travelled back to France 
to consult with his confessor, the Abbé Huvelin 
about his choice of a religious life. Which of 
the numerous orders to choose? 


At Easter he made a retreat at Solesmes. 
The little town where the Benedictines have 
their monastery is just the same as when de 
Foucauld visited it in 1889, except that a new 
monastery, all in the ancient manner has been 
built and most picturesquely it rises out of the 
Sarthe. Any one who has ever seen the famous 
Solesmes-sculptured Magdalene, will not fail to 
think of de Foucauld, the penitent, who came 
here fresh from his conversion. Carved out of 
unwieldly stone in the fifteenth century, it is 
poignantly graphic in its sorrow, heart-grip- 
ping, as a figure of repentance. 

De Foucauld’s soul was groping and unsatis- 
fied: he longed for abnegation deeper still. 
Finally at Our Lady of the Snows in the Vi- 
varais mountains he became a Trappist novice. 
The very monastery which Robert Louis Ste- 
venson had visited with “unaffected terror,” as 
he relates in Travels with a Donkey, and left 
with nothing but praise.... “A happier nor a 
healthier company I should scarce suppose I 
had ever seen.” Here, Charles de Foucauld 
loses his identity in the world, and becomes the 
humble brother Marie Alberic—but a life not 
lowly or humble enough for his supernatural 
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desire. He knows he has a different vocation 
yet to fulfill. He asks*that he be not elected to 
study theology for he feels that in manual labor 
alone he can remain obscure. He continues in 
the novitiate and is sent to the poorest and least 
known of any monastery in the Order and is 
professed in far-off Asia-Minor, where his su- 
periors are so edified with his piety that they 
again advised him to study theology and be or- 
dained to the priesthood. 


De Foucauld seemed to sense that God was 
calling him for some particular work outside of 
the monastery and he spoke to his superiors of 
his desire for the life of a hermit of the desert. 
His superiors, gracious and charitable, ap- 
pealed to Rome that he might be released from 
his vows as a Trappist, and he departed from 
the monastery with the one stipulation: that 
he spend two years in study and after that he 
would have full permission to set forth—alone. 


His story now reads more prosaically, yet 
strangely enough it becomes the most fantastic 
of love stories. He writes of his Divine Master 
now in his journal or in his letters as his Best 
Beloved; he tries to become the most abject of 
slaves that he may thus be the lowest of His 
servants. He is a man-of-all-work at the con- 
vent of the Poor Clares at Nazareth and goes at 
the command of the mother superior of the 
same order to Jerusalem, that she may learn 
for herself that this man, whom many have re- 
marked, is not an impostor. Dwelling as a soli- 
tary, doing chores and hard labor by day for 
the nuns, meeting the natives in a friendly way, 
speaking little, he is “preaching the Gospel in 
silence.” - Living the strict rule of the Trappist, 
eating nothing until noon, when he dines on a 
bowl of milk or soup and figs; for evening, a 
frugal bit of coarse bread. After several 
months the mother superior here at Jerusalem, 
urged the humble solitary to make “one more 
missionary” and continue his studies for the 
priesthood. To be able to bless the arid African 
soil in Benediction, she argued, should be the 
climax of his vocation, and he knew that his 
supreme desire was to bring the Blessed Eucha- 
rist among the infidels. 

He had travelled to Jerusalem, walking all 
the way from Nazareth, coming within view of 
the walls, June 24, 1898, the feast day of St. 
John Baptist. It was a pre-figuration. 
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Back to Our Lady of the Snows for another 
term of probation and the superiors sent him 
to Rome for his theology. He wrote home to his 
sister, rejoicing that he was lodged near to the 
Fathers of the Bessed Sacrament and opposite 
to their church. Then, once more, Our Lady 
of the Snows, more studies and finally he was 
ordained, June 9, 1901, at Viviers in the pres- 
ence of his loved sister Mimi. In September he 
had crossed the sea and disembarked for his 
mission in Africa, his Africa, emphasizes Bazin. 

Obtaining permission to go with military 
escort as far as Beni Abbas, he and some 
French troops set out for the desert, and as they 
approached Taghit, a post midway, which was 
a dangerous region frequented by maurauders, 
they saw galloping towards them a troop of 
Arabs. As they drew nearer, de Foucauld saw 
the leader was carrying the French flag at the 
head of his band of native horsemen. He had 
said to the Arabs, on hearing of the coming 
of the French priest, “You are going to see a 
great French chief; he comes out of friendship 
for you; receive him with honor.” 





Little Bird 
PuHILip HuGH 


Little bird, I love you, 
I love your sparkling eyes! 

And when you turn your little head, 
You look so wond’rous wise; 

As tho’ you’d solved the mysteries 
In God’s unfathom’d skies! 


You only ask the great round world 
For drink and crumbs of bread; 

The trees are all you ask of it 
For shelter and a bed; 

For all your waking hours are with 
The angels overhead! 


Who taught you to conduct your life 
In such well-order’d ways? 

Your body to supply on earth, 
Your spirit thus to raise; 

To eat and sleep, that you may live 
Your life of tuneful praise? 


Oh, little wing’d philosopher, 
Untrammel’d of earth’s ties, 

I wish that I could live with you, 
So saintly and so wise! 

For you, in very truth, have learnt 
The secret of the skies! 
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As Pére de Foucauld recognized the flag he 
pulled up his horse and saluted. At the same 
time, the fifteen horsemen, true to their native 
courtesy, jumped to the ground and then in 
turn each man bowed, and kissed the hem of his 
white robe. “Jt was the welcome of the Sahara.” 


At Taghit he celebrated Mass, full of emotion 
that he should have the power to bring Jesus 
Christ into this region, where probably He had 
never been in the Blessed Eucharist. 

Beni Abbes, not far distant, an oasis of many 
palm trees, he chose as his place of mission, be- 
cause of all the human misery here and because 
there had never been a priest to give consola- 
tion. He built his primitive chapel himself, he 
painted the interior and made a picture of 
Christ “extending His arms to embrace, to clasp 
to Him, to call all men and give of Himself to 
all.” The stations of the cross he made him- 
self, drawing in the figures with colored ink, on 
the coarse boards from a box. Here in the 
chapel he spent long hours praying, and when 
it came time for him to sleep, in the few short 
hours he allotted himself at night, he slept close 
to the tabernacle, “like a dog at the feet of His 
Master.” 

The very prototype of the faithful hound, this 
de Foucauld. Many times, in after years, walk- 
ing on his missions when night came, he 
scraped out the sand to form a hollow for his 
bed and laid his weary body in the warming 
sand like a dog of the desert, to await during 
the cold desert night the coming of dawn. 


The conscientious biographer reminds us that 
the whole apostleship of Pére de Foucauld had 
its foundation in the conviction that by prayer 
and example, in time, the Moslems would be 
brought into the full grace of God. He shared 
this hope with Cardinal Laverigie, who saw in 
the words of Pope Leo IX a wonderful prophe- 
cy, a prophecy which we see being realized to- 
day after the Eucharistic Congress at Carthage. 
This Pope in a letter, conferring the title of 
first archbishop and metropolitan of all Africa, 
on the then venerable archbishop of Carthage 
at the moment of the most severe persecutions 
under the Arabs, declared that “Carthage in 
.. deserted, will one day be resuscitat- 
ed.... gloriously.” This prophecy is written 
in large, gilded letters on the walls of the 
basilica of Carthage. 
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Warlike disurbances, when many French sol- 
diers were killed and wounded, decided Pére 
Foucauld to leave his hermitage at Beni Abbes, 
and after receiving ecclesiastical permission, he 
set out to visit several of the camps and bring 
fortification and the sacraments to the Catholic 
soldiers. He remained with the French troops, 
travelling with them, saying Mass, administrat- 
ing the sacraments. When his great friend and 
former classmate, now commander-in-chief of 
Sahara, General Laperrine went on his expedi- 
tion into the great desert, Pére Foucauld re- 
ceived military and eccelsiastical permission to 
accompany the journey. He followed along on 
foot that he might better meditate and also that 
he might take his observations, still faithfully 
recording these in diary form. He had begun a 
new phase in his destiny. 

In February of 1903 de Foucauld and the 
French troops made friendly overtures to the 
Touareg tribe, the nomads of the desert. These 
veiled men had been known as “the masters of 
the desert,” and counted their proud descent 
from the time of the Crusades.... shades of 
Bertrand de Foucauld, the ancestor who had 
fought their ancestors! 


In the diary of Pére de Foucauld is this en- 
try: “May 17, feast of Saint Paschal Baylon. 
I place under thy protection, O protector of all 
Eucharistic devotions, the sanctuary, the fra- 
ternity of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, which I 
hope to find in the heart of the Touareg coun- 
try. To thee I recommend with all my soul the 
conversion of the Touaregs . .. . I make an offer- 
ing of my life for this.” 


The feast of Pentecost, he celebrated Mass in 
the midst of the desert, in the presence of Gen- 
eral Lapérrine and several officers. The 8th of 
July he placed for the first time in the Touareg 
territory, the Sacred Host for reservation in a 
tabernacle. 

In September, alone, unarmed, and with one 
native for guide, Pére de Foucauld traversed 
the long route north to Ghardaia towards Al- 
giers, where the White Fathers were stationed 
and to visit his bishop, Monsignor Guerin. 
Thence, by his own request, he came to the 
heart of the great desert to Hoggar and to 
Tamanrasset. From this region he wrote home 
to France: “I have chosen this forsaken spot 
and I am here to stay.” 
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And here he dwelt in the desert alone, in the 
midst of the Touaregs, without any communica- 
tion with the outside world, except when mes- 
sengers arrived once a month from the garri- 
sons far away. 


So well did he speak the Touareg that one of 
their chiefs said, “He knows our language bet- 
ter than we do ourselves.” He was compiling a 
Touareg dictionary and sometimes went with 
the chiefs amid their tents far up into the 
mountains for the pasturage season, studying 
with them, observing their customs for written 
records, even taking down their songs. His 
great pian was to finish a complete Touareg- 
French dictionary before he died, in order to 
help the task of future missionaries. Taman- 
rasset, where he had built his tiny hermitage, 
was the scene of catechism classes for the chil- 
dren, a shelter for poor travellers, for the old, 
the abandoned, the sick. Here he gave out food 
and clothing, alms and remedies, and from here 
he visited all the sick in the vicinity .... even 
liberated slaves. The chapel here was decorat- 
ed with his own writing, with the words from 
Holy Scripture or maxims from the doctors of 
the Church, all the walls bearing sacred in- 
scriptions so that Moslems entering could read 
just as their custom is in their own mosques. 
But Tamanrasset was only a repetition of the 
very same regime at all of his other stations, 
except at other missions he had done extensive 
planting or irrigation or improvement in some 
peculiar and adaptable form. And Bazin re- 
minds us that no other man came to share his 
life, that, “like St. John the Baptist he was to 
be the voice crying in the wilderness.” 


Above all, Charles de Foucauld had shown 
France that the African possessions were not 
for conquest alone but that the despised Mo- 
hammedans had a soul that was worth saving, 
and that with patience and kindness he was 
worthy of Christianization and civilization. 


Last summer, in an open field near the road 
to Lyons, a band of Arabs in native dress were 
watering their horses and standing pictur- 
esquely by colonials of France; on a plain, out 
near Auxerre, a troop under native officers 
were going through maneuvers at Avignon, 
dusky Algerians guarded the city gates in tall 
leather boots, dark turbans and long cloaks. 
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Thus does France reap of that mission of 
Charles de Foucauld. 

Pére de Foucauld completed his dictionary 
in May, 1914. That year Captain Saint Leger, 
a seasoned African officer, had a last joyous im- 
pression of Charles de Foucauld. A meeting 
of notable chiefs of the desert was being held. 
Before Saint Leger and Pére de Foucauld, who 
sat beside him, ranged in a semicircle, were the 
Arabs listening to a fable by La Fontaine; Saint 
Leger putting the French verse in Arabic and 
Ben Messis, one of the natives, translated into 
Touareg. He had not finished speaking before 
roars of laughter greeted the tale of the lion 
and the rat; and the frog who wanted to grow 
as large as the ox. They drew around the officer 
holding the book to look at the pictures! 

When Fall arrived, 1916, armed bands of 
natives in the pay of the enemy had been re- 
cruited in Tripoli and were forcing their way 
down across the desert. The hermitage became 
a tiny fort. “For the first time I understand 
the Crusades,” de Foucauld wrote in his ardent 
patriotism. “The acts of heroism, of charity, 
all the acts of virtue being performed in such 
magnitude will accrue to the well-being of 
France and she will emerge victorious and be 
better, so much better for this crusade.” 


* * * * * 


The soldiers who came upon his body in 
kneeling posture, with his hands tied behind his 
back, a bullet wound piercing his skull, buried 
him temporarily in the sand in a simple wind- 
ing sheet. A wooden cross marked his grave. 
One year later, December, 1917, his great 
friend, General Laperrine, visited the spot, 
causing the body to be exhumed for more suit- 
able burial. Two natives, whom Pére de Fou- 
cauld had given his life to protect, had been 
killed by the unknown maurauders and had been 
buried at his feet. During the process of re- 
burial the general was extremely moved to find 
that the body of de Foucauld had not decom- 
posed and that his face was still recognizable, 
while the two Arabs who had been buried at the 
same time were crumbling to dust. His body 
rests in a tomb in Algeria at Ghardaia. 

“If I were only killed by the pagans, what a 
beautiful death ... what an honor, what blessed 
fortune, if God would grant me that one favor.” 
These words of his were found recorded in the 
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journal of Brother Michel, who had been with 
him from December, 1906, to March, 1907. 
Charles de Foucauld had said that by Our 
Lord’s invisible Presence in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment all the neighboring districts would be 
sanctified just as the invisible Presence of Our 
Lord had sanctified the home of St. John’s 
mother when His Mother, six months before his 
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birth, visited the home of her cousin Elizabeth. 

His hidden life of prayer and sacrifice, his 
continual fasting, his persevering teaching of 
the Word, proclaim this holy hermit, de Fou- 
cauld, another Precursor; his gentle, silent 
evangelization was the strong voice in the 
wilderness, paving the way for the Passing of 
the Lord to-day in Carthage, 1930. 


The Sheriff Makes a Capture 


STELLA AGNES REGAN 


66 E is right,” said Mr. Murphy, “the 

young people nowadays have too much 
freedom. It isn’t like the good old days when 
a girl would look for a plain, honest man in her 
own church—they must now go outside—what 
is that he called them? gold diggers?” 

“Yes,” agreed his wife, “and it was fine ad- 
vice he gave the young men—to choose a good, 
virtuous, Catholic girl.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Murphy and their daughter, 
Mary Rose, had just returned from the Wednes- 
day evening Lenten devotions. While her par- 
ents discussed the sermon, the young girl sat 
quietly thinking of one particular passage in 
Father Dunn’s discourse: “If you need help or 
advice in the selection of a mate, consult your 
pastor.” 

Perhaps because it was spring, perhaps it 
was the sermon. After a few minutes of silent 
thought, she went out, walked to the rectory, 
which was in the same block as the Murphys’ 
home, and knocked gently at the door of Father 
Dunn’s study. 

“Come in! Don’t look so troubled, Mary 
Rose! What is it? Has the little Jones girl 
been rebellious again, or has Sister Agnes been 
unreasonable? She is a little inclined that way, 
but you must remember it is not an easy task 
to have the responsibility of two hundred 
orphans, so say a prayer to the Holy Martyrs 
for patience.” 

“No, Father, that is not my errand. You 
asked us to come to you with our troubles con- 
* cerning marriage.” 

“T did so, Mary Rose,” said the priest kindly. 
“Now draw up your chair and tell me who the 
young man is. I know I can’t reason with young 


people who are in love, but tell me all about it, 
and I will do the best I can.” 


“There is no young man—that is my problem, 
Father.” 

“Well,” said the priest, laughing, “that is 
much more easily solved than if there was a bad 
Catholic or a bigoted Protestant in the case. 
Well, now, let me think-there is Joe Rooney— 
a fine young man, but I’m afraid he’s a little 
given to the drink; and Mike Doyle, but I have 
seen him with the Ryan girl a good deal; he 
had her at the last card party before Lent. I 
have it!” said the priest, pounding the table 
with his fist, “Dennis Buckley, a cousin of mine. 
He studied for the priesthood at St. Joseph’s. 
Oh, he would have made a wonderful mission- 
ary! He has the gift of language, a fine voice 
and a magnetic personality. He could have 
made converts just by looking at them with 
those big eyes of his. An accident while play- 
ing football, however, resulted in the loss of 
his right index finger, and with this impediment 
he could not follow his chosen vocation. 


“You can’t make him stop talking though,” 
said the priest with a laugh. “He has been 
making political speeches. He has just been 
elected sheriff of Haddon County, and a fine, 
strong official he makes! He was to see me 
yesterday, and isn’t it funny, I happened to be 
joking him about the girls. He likes them all, 
and I told him it was time he courted one seri- 
ously, but Denny just laughed and quoted a 
verse from Thomas Moore: 


*Tis shame, when flowers around us bloom, 
To make light of the rest if the rose isn’t there, 
And when the world is filled with bright eyes, 
To limit our view to a pair. 
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“Denny is like that. But leave it to me, and 
I will think out a plan. In the meantime make 
a novena to St. Anne and come back in nine 
days.” 

After her graduation from St. Mary’s 
Academy, Mary Rose Murphy was offered a 
position by the Sisters of Charity, and, assist- 
ing them in the care and instruction of the little 
ones placed in their charge, the bright, affec- 
tionate girl made herself indispensable. 

Each day, when her work at the orphanage 
was finished, she helped her mother with the 
housework and spent her evenings reading; or, 
sometimes a former schoolmate dropped in, and 
they laughed and talked of incidents in their 
life at the academy—the dramas in which the 
girls took the part of knights and lovers, and 
the little dancing parties attended only by them- 
selves. 

Father Dunn had been the girl’s confidant 
since childhood, but this was the first time she 
had spoken to him on a subject so delicate and 
intimate, and yet, needless to say, one that al- 
ways filled the secret recesses of her heart. 

The next week she received a letter post- 
marked, “Lakeview, Haddon County.” It read: 


My dear Mary Rose: It is a long time 
since I have seen you. I know you 
will have vacation the week after 
Easter. Mr. Reilly, my neighbor, would 
like to have his little girl, Kitty, come 
home for her holidays, but she is too 
little to travel alone. Won’t you please 
bring her and spend the week with 
me? I have a dressmaking shop and 
am pretty busy, but will try to make 
it pleasant for you. I just had a letter 
from Father Dunn in which he men- 
tions his cousin, Dennis Buckley, who 
lives in this neighborhood—but I am 
good at keeping secrets. 
Please come. 


Kathryn Dwyer. 


Mrs. Dwyer was a comely widow of the 
worldly type, who formerly kept house for Fa- 
ther Dunn. She had a happy, affectionate na- 
ture, and was very fond of Mary Rose. 

As a little diversion was welcome, and the 
invitation suggested something of deeper sig- 
nificance, Mary Rose gladly accepted it. 

Mrs. Dwyer had a cottage at a health and 
pleasure resort on Lake Crescent, and as the 
people who frequented it had plenty of money 
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to spend on dress and other luxuries, the clever 
widow made her dressmaking business in that 
locality a profitable one. 

“Oh, Mary Rose, you have grown so pretty!” 
she said as she looked admiringly at her guest. 
“That white complexion and black hair will be 
irresistible to Dennis Buckley. You know he 
has a cottage not far from here. I call him 
cousin, but it is very remote. His mother (God 
rest her soul) was a distant relative. The girls 
here are all wild over Denny. He is invited 
to all their parties. There is a dance at the 
hotel every Thursday night, and the girls and 
young married women (they’re a bold lot) have 
all his dances engaged ahead. He has a jolly 
time with them. He told me—he is always jok- 
ing—that he couldn’t choose a wife from among 
them—he loved them all. They are no prettier 
than you, Mary Rose, but they’re a little gayer. 
The Thursday night dance is always a swell 
affair, but I will make you a dress that will 
outshine anything there, and those gay girls 
won’t have a chance with Dennis Buckley.” 

Mrs. Dwyer made the dress—if such it could 
be called. It was nothing but a drape of scarlet 
chiffon. “You will need thin stockings and 
slippers to match. I will make this evening 
wrap of mine a little smaller for you. I never 
wear it. I would like to go to the dance with 
you, but I have a trousseau to get out this 
week, and I must not lose sleep. When I was 
your age, I could do it—dance all night, break 
some poor Irish lad’s heart, and be fresh as a 
daisy the next day, but I can’t do it now. Sol 
will send you in a taxicab with a note of intro- 
duction to Mrs. Burke, the hotel hostess—I 
know her, and a fine, red-haired woman she is, 
who knows her business and gets good pay for 
it. It isn’t everybody who could take charge 
of the social affairs of people who have nothing 
to do but dress, enjoy themselves and be jealous 
of each other. It requires cleverness.” 

Although the girl’s costume was not to her 
own taste, she allowed herself to be passive in 
Mrs. Dwyer’s hands. The filmy gown, which 
did not reach her knees, left her white neck and 
shoulders bare and did not cover her back. 


“You are the Madonna type,” said Mrs. 
Dwyer, “and will look distinctive with your hair 
brushed smooth and glossy as a raven’s wing 
and coiled at the nape of your white neck. Those 
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earrings are one of my wedding presents—they 
are genuine jet. I will give them to you when 
you marry Denny,” and as she talked Mrs. 
Dwyer generously applied a lip stick to the 
girl’s fresh lips and heightened the color of 
her rosy cheeks. 

The hostess led Mary Rose into the softly 
lighted and decorated ball room just as the 
orchestra struck the chords of the first waltz, 
and presented a partner. Having danced with 
the girls at the academy and taught folk dances 
to the little orphans, she easily followed him 
through its jazzy, unfamiliar steps. 

“I knew your name was Miss Murphy before 
we were introduced,” said the young man as 
they danced. 

“I don’t remember of having met you be- 
fore.” said the girl, innocently. 

“Oh, of course I didn’t know exactly whether 
it was Murphy or O’Brien—you Irish girls have 
a beauty all your own—your hair is a little 
blacker—your eyes a little deeper blue,” and 
he added, with a slight squeeze, “you’re a little 
plumper.” 

As she passed a mirror, Mary Rose noticed 
that the filmy gown only pretended to conceal 
the oultine of her form, and she was offensively 
conscious of the unnecessary closeness with 
which her partner held her. Suggesting they 
sit out the next dance, he led her to a seat be- 
hind some palms on the porch and left her 
while he went for her wrap. 

Mary Rose was a pure girl, who had received 
her education at the hands of a good Catholic 
mother and pious nuns. She had been taught 
that modesty was woman’s crowning glory, and 
at this desecration her soul rose in revulsion. 
She ran down the steps, sped across the big 
yard, stumbled over the stones of a path which 
led—she did not know—she did not care—she 
wanted to get away—out under God’s own sky. 


Passers-by looked at her strangely. She 
thought she heard footsteps following her. She 
ran still faster. She saw a light. Oh, a relief! 
Mrs. Dwyer’s cottage! She reached it, and faint 
with exhaustion, burst in the door. It was not 
her friend’s house. The occupants were out. 


She looked nervously about her. Through an 


open bedroom door Mary Rose saw an article 
which attracted her attention. On the bed, 
where its owner had hurriedly thrown it, was a 
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black dress, and Mary Rose seized it, put it on, 
and washed the rouge from her face. 

Clothed in a garment which covered her, she 
grew calm, and waited at the roadside for a 
passing motorist of whom she might inquire the 
way to Mrs. Dwyer’s cottage. A car passed 
swiftly, and as its lights flashed on a little green 
roadster which had drawn up to the curb, she 
read the words, “Sheriff of Haddon County.” 

“May I give you a lift?” asked a pleasant 
voice. 

“You may,” and the girl frankly introduced 
herself. “I am Mary Rose Murphy of Father 
Dunn’s parish, and a guest of Mrs. Dwyer.” 

“T am honored and happy to meet you,” said 
the young man as he bounded out of his car and 
cordially extended his hand. 

She had at that moment no intention of re- 
turning to the hotel, but Dennis Buckley was a 
handsome man; and, standing there, hatless, 
in the moonlight, her hand still in his, he asked, 
“You are on your way to the dance, Miss Mur- 
phy?” and Mary Rose said, “Yes.” 

“Father Dunn is a grand old man,” said Den- 
nis, “and Mrs. Dwyer is my cousin, also. I will 
see that you get safely back to her cottage. 
The girls here like to tease me about my brogue. 
They call my laugh Irish music, and I don’t let 
them go ’way without hearing it. They are a 
merry lot, but please save an extra for me.” 

When she returned to the ball room, Miss 
Murphy was seated among the older women 
and chaperons. Denny was at once surrounded 
by slim, brightly-dressed girls, claiming prom- 
ised dances, and peals of merry laughter rang 
from the group. 

During the ride home along the lake shore, 
in the deep, cool midnight, Mary Rose forgot 
the unpleasant occurrence of the evening. Den- 
nis Buckley talked well, and fluent English 
slipped from his tongue with an accent rather 
than a brogue. 

“Did you have a good time? Did Denny 
bring you home?” asked her hostess as she 


sewed busily the next morning. 

Mary Rose replied, “Yes.” 

She fully intended to explain the dress in- 
cident to Mrs. Dwyer, who would know what 
was best to be done about its return, but some- 
how she could not, and packed it up, determined 
to consult Father Dunn, as property belonging 
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to others must be restored before her confes- 
sion Saturday night. - 

When she took the dress from her valise, she 
saw a brooch, which might be very valuable, 
pinned under the folds of trimming where she 
had not before noticed it. This made her of- 
fense more serious. She would see Father Dunn 
the first thing in the morning. Perhaps he 
would advise her to go back to Lakeview and 
find the owner. 

Early Saturday morning Dennis Buckley 
called on Father Dunn. “I came to inquire 
where Miss Mary Rose Murphy lives.” 

“T knew you would—I expected you.” 

“Then you know about it?” 


“I know about all the love affairs of my’ 


young people.” 

“But I have come officially; I have a war- 
rant for her arrest.” 

“Now, Denny, is it bashful you are getting 
that you make the excuse of your office to see a 
young lady?” 

The sheriff laid before the priest an official 
looking document. Father Dunn’s expression 
changed as he read: 


Mary Rose Murphy charged with 
entering the private residence of 
James Thorne, Lakeview, Haddon 
County, taking therefrom, stealing 
and appropriating a certain black 
dress worth forty dollars. Attached to 
said dress is a pin valued at one thou- 
sand dollars. 

There was a timid knock at the door. The 
caller was Mary Rose. 

“Do you know anything about this?” asked 
the priest, handing her the paper. 

“Yes, Father, I do.” 

“Why did you take the dress?” 

“To cover my nakedness.” 

“Tell me all about it,” and the priest put his 
hand affectionately on her shoulder. She did, 
omitting nothing. 

“Return that property to its owner, Officer,” 
commanded the priest. 

The sheriff extended his hand to Mary Rose. 
“IT am sorry,” he said, “but I couldn’t help it,” 
then added with his winning smile, “but if you 
will let me come back to-morrow, we will talk 
of more pleasant things.” 

He did come back, and he came back each 
succeeding Sunday until June—the month of 
brides—when Mary Rose became a happy one. 
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In Good Company 
(Continued from page 249) 


“Well, in the older missals, even up to recent 
date, the variant forms of the Communicantes 
are placed after the corresponding prefaces. 
Now infra actionem would mean during the ac- 
tion, but ‘action’ evidently denotes in this place - 
‘Canon.’ Hence, the reference signifies: with- 
in the Canon, that means the prayer belongs to 
the Canon and not to the preface. From this 
place the same note seems to have crept into the 
Canon proper as a title. Practically it is of no 
great importance.” 

Allen nodded assent: “I understand. Evi- 
dently it might have been left out altogether.” 

“You are always so quick with your judg- 
ment, young man,” the priest asserted quite 
solemnly. “When the celebrant comes to this 
part of the Canon, he is reminded of the varia- 
tion which in the older missals he must find 
among the prefaces. Hence, I shouldn’t, after 
all, call the note altogether purposeless.” 

Allen blushed and remained meeky silent. 

Father Gilbert softened his tone of voice and 
endeavored to soothe the feelings of his caller: 
“Here is something that will arouse your in- 
terest. You have heard of the canonization of 
the saints.” 

“T sure have.” 

“Well, originally canonization meant to put a 
saint’s name in the Canon. From the fact of his 
being mentioned in the Canon he was said to be 
canonized. This was at first done only to mar- 
tyrs to the faith. The list of the Canon was, 
later on, restricted to the present selection. A 
vestige of this mode of canonizing is still kept 
up, for, according to the present discipline, 
when any servant of God is declared a saint, it 
is customary for the pope at the Mass said on 
the occasion to invoke the newly canonized saint 
after those contained in the Canon.” 

“Well, this is news to me. I shall see you 
some other time about the insurance, Father.” 

“You know, why,” Father Gilbert chuckled. 

“Indeed I do, Father. You don’t ‘bite,’ ” were 
the visitor’s words as he passed out to the 
street. 


-_ 


The tedium of life is relieved by the friend- 
ship of Christ in the Eucharist. 
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The Passion Play of 1930 


REv. W. B. HANNAN 


HE country over which Mount Pilatus 

rears its snowy head is remarkable for 
variety, grandeur, and loveliness. Few travel- 
ling from Constance to Fiissen, enroute for 
Oberammergau, can forget the delightful mem- 
ory picture of that country where the roads are 
dappled with glints of sunshine. Reutte, a 
sleepy old market town in the midst of orchards 
and meadows, is passed, with the sombre pine 
woods of Ammerwald. The road winds through 
the secluded valley of Grasswang. Shut in by 
lofty, wooded hills, and then the famous town 
of the Passion Play comes in view. 

To find the prettiest part of Oberammergau, 
one has to go across the river and through the 
meadows to the height where the Calvary 
group rests that was presented by King Ludwig 
II of Bavaria to the people. 


There is a trimness. about Oberammergau 
and a certain amount of progress which gives 
it an air of contentment. The people are not 
spoiled by fame and are earnest Catholic men 
and women living in accordance with the Chris- 
tian traditions of religious mountain folk. They 
afford a graphic object lesson in the power of 
religion, when the lesson is so needed in this 
age of materialism. 

The Passion Play is a reverent performance 
by a chosen group of intensely spiritual arti- 
sans and peasants. It gives a faithful repre- 
sentation of the world’s greatest drama. The 
most wonderful experience in Oberammergau 
outside the play is the High Mass in the parish 
Church, at 6 o’clock in the morning, which is 
packed to the doors with villagers and visitors. 
The same beautiful and simple union exists be- 
tween priests and people as in Ireland. Dr. 
Bogenvieder, the incumbent of the village has 
written a useful guide in German and English 
concerning the play. 

The Passion Play, scheduled for every tenth 
year since 1633, has had interruptions now and 
then by the confusion of wars and their after- 
math. This Scriptural drama took its origin in 
the vow of gratitude of the people after the 
Thirty Years’ War, when a plague, or Black 


Death, almost depopulated the valley of the 
Ammer. They prayed and attended daily Mass 
until the dread visitation disappeared, and nev- 
er since in all these centuries has it reappeared 
in the district of the Upper Ammer. Ober- 
ammergau has a history coeval with Christian- 
ity, for the Romans under Augustus Caesar, 
established a camp there, and in the Middle 
Ages the road through the town by the river 
became the highway of the marts of rich Ven- 
ice and the northern Germanic cities. 


A beautiful legend says that the Alabaster 
Statue of Our Lady in the parish Church, which 
was presented by Ludwig II, had been original- 
ly given to him by an angel. It is a shrine 
visited by many thousands of pilgrims so that 
Oberammergau is set apart as a place of grace. 


It is the chief ambition of the villagers that 
some day their children may be selected to rep- 
resent a Biblical figure in the Passion Play. The 
little children themselves grow up with the idea 
that they will be chosen in some blessed tenth 
year to represent St. Peter, St. John, Mary 
Magdalen, the Blessed Mother, or even Christ, 
Our Lord. Beyond mental or physical advan- 
tages, unsullied spirituality is demanded for the 
part to be played. They live so close to God in 
their simple Catholic lives that it comes natural 
for them to fill the cast allotted to them. Daily 
Communion is almost the general rule of the 
people, so that they live daily united to Christ. 
The recently-enlarged auditorium or theater 
has a seating capacity of eight thousand, and 
the comfort of visitors is well looked after in 
the clean lodgings of the inhabitants. The in- 
side of the theater is classically simple with the 
sky overhead and sometimes the snow-capped 
mountains behind. In the pediment of the stage 
appears the figures of a Cross and Lamb with a 
chalice and two adoring Angels on either side. 
The first part of the play is much shortened and 
the chorus came on the stage with the Prologue 
given by Anton Lang, which merited the rapt 
attention to every word and gesture. A Tableau 
of Adam and Eve driven out of the garden of 
Paradise was greeted :— 
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Alle seien gegruesst welche die Liebe hier, 

Um den Heiland vereint trauernd ihm nachzugeh’n 
Auf dem Wege des Leidens, 

Bis zur Staette der Grabesruh. 


The first stage of the Passion of Christ sees 
Him triumphantly entering Jerusalem. He is 
incensed at the profanation of the Temple by 
the traders selling and buying in the holy 
place. Alois Lang, the new Christus for this 
year, has a fine voice, and was fiercely stern as 
he expelled the traders and told them that they 
had made the Temple of God a place for thieves. 
The scene is changed and shows the priests and 
traders plotting against Christ, who had 
wounded their pride and shown up their hypoc- 
risy. 

The tableau preceding this part being that of 
the Old-Testament scene of Joseph’s brethren 
selling him to the Egyptians. The picture re- 
veals the unnatural jealousy of his brethren. 

Particularly good is the scenic effect of the 
tableau of young Tobias taking leave of his 
mother and Solomon’s bride sorrowing for her 
lost groom. Here enters a delightful piece of 
singing by the treble soloist of the chorus :— 


Wo ist er hin? Wo ist er hin? 
Der schoenste aller schoenen? 


The third act of the play discloses Jesus in 
the house of Simon, taking leave of the dis- 
ciples and holy women. Here takes place the 
introduction of Judas, bewailing the useless 
prodigality of Mary Magdalen in expending 
money that could be given to the poor. Our 
Blessed Lord is represented as administering a 
rebuke to the covetous and recreant follower. 
The important parts of Our Lady and Mary 
Magdalen are taken with advantage by two 
beautiful characters. Annie Rutz and Hansi 
Preisinger, whose parts are never to be forgot- 
ten. 

The fourth act opens with the triumphant 
journey to Jerusalem on the first Palm Sunday. 
The accompanying tableau depicts King Aha- 
suerus dethroning Vashti from power and his 
espousal of Esther as wife. 

The fifth act shows the particularly beautiful 
and impressive one of the Last Supper. The 
tableau is the appropriate one of the Manna in 
the wilderness, and of the bringing back of 
grapes by the spies. The chorus begins with 
the refrain, “Gut ist der Herr.” Throughout 
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the display of the institution of the Holy Eucha- 
rist there comes soft singing wafted from be- 
hind the scenes, which thrills the hearers, as 
Christ gives the Apostles the Sacrament of His 
Love. 

The sixth and seventh acts show Judas mak- 
ing a Covenant to sell his Divine Master, and 
the carrying out of the bargain. The scene on 
the Mount of Olives before Christ’s betrayal 
reveals the agony of Jesus and His comfort by 
the angel in a strikingly reverent and poignant 
manner. The morning’s performance comes to 
an end with Jesus being led away by the sol- 
diers. 


After a few hours’ interval the play is re- 
sumed with the bringing of Christ before Caia- 
phas. The Old Testament tableau being that of 
the Prophet Micah, struck by Ahab’s order. 
Annas is played conspicuously by Anton Lech- 
ner, and the High Priest is admirably repre- 
sented by Hugo Rutz, who displays his gifts as 
a leader of men. He handles his fellow priests, 
traders, and the crowd with wonderful skill and 
plays on the feelings of each as only the crafty 
Caiaphas could do. He was one of the most 
unworthy and venal of all the high priests who 
had desecrated their holy office. 


In the ninth act Christ is brought before the 
Sanhedrin and an inkling is given of the re- 
morse of Judas when all too late. The part of 
the traitor is a difficult one: He is shown in 
the tenth act in a soliloquy before committing 
suicide. A craven, covetous miser who sold his 
soul for a small sum of money. The scene of 
St. Peter’s denial is enlivened by the character 
of Hagar,*the servant girl who challenged the 
cowardly follower of Christ. She might be 
found in any jolly servant girl anywhere, so 
real is her part. The characters who play the 
soldiers in their repusive parts are ideal repre- 
sentatives of the young ruffians who illtreated 
Christ so callously in the hall of Pilate. The 
dignity of the outraged victim reveals a marked 
contrast with his enemies. His silence is super- 
humanly eloquent. In the eleventh act Our 
Lord is brought before Pilate, who is represent- 
ed by Melchior Breitsanter, an actor of high 
promise. His part requires much diplomatic 
skill and bearing. In the twelfth act the “Di- 
vine Prisoner” is seen brought back in derision 
to Pilate’s judgment seat, where there could be 
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found no cause against Him. Caiaphas, seeing 
the possibility of Jesus escaping his vengeance, 
worked up the hatred of the mob in such a ter- 
rific manner as to compel the pagan Roman 
governor against his will to condemn Jesus. The 
hoarse Satanic cries of “away with Him,” and 
“give us Barabbas and away with Christ,” com- 
pelled the cowardly judge to yield and then 
wash his hands of the blood of the innocent vic- 
tim. The hirelings cried out, “His blood be 
upon us and our children.” Nothing could be 
more awfully realistic than the representation 
of the terrible drama. Those who have seen the 
blind, irrational fury of a degraded mob can 
glean a faint idea of Christ’s unjust trial and 
condemnation. Ludwig Lang acted to perfec- 
tion the part of the scum of Jerusalem, Barab- 
bas. Alois appears a regal and dignified 
Christus, and thus this fine enactment displays 
the eternity of difference between the degraded 
people’s choice and Christ. 


The tableau presented shows Joseph in pow- 
er and prosperity in Egypt and the scapegoat 
let loose for the sins of the people, while the 
chorus opportunely sings:— “Nein, Jesus sei 
von Banden frei.” But the rabble are heard in 
the background shouting: ‘“Barabbas sei von 
Banden frei.” The tableau before the four- 
teenth act represents Isaac going to sacrifice, 
and Moses holding the serpent up in the wilder- 
ness. 

The pathetic sorrow of Our Lady and the 
other holy women is portrayed with the brutal- 
ity of the mob and Simon’s enforced carrying of 
the Cross, who perforce lovingly shoulders it at 
length when Jesus turned his bruised but loving 
face to him. 


The fifteenth act, depicting the Crucifixion 
of the gentle Christ, is a terrible one and the 
most vivid and realistic of all. The hammer- 
ing of the nails, the scoffing cruelty of priests, 
people, and executioners are so overpowering 
that the audience is sorrowfully spellbound. The 
Seven Words of Christ are spoken so beautiful- 
ly as to reach all hearts. The Centurion is con- 
verted and Pilate is even with the murderers of 
Christ by refusing their request concerning His 
‘body. Then the news comes that the veil of the 
Temple is rent when Christ expired. The crowd 
disperses and the body of Jesus is taken down 
from the Cross by Joseph and Nicodemus, who 
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made up for their previous cowardice in not 
professing Christ out of worldly respect. The 
last act of the Resurrection of Christ in tableau 
and realistic form comes with relief to the ten- 
sion of the overpowering scenes at Calvary. 

A flash of lightning accompanies Our Lord’s 
delivery from the tomb. The earthquake and 
fall of the great stone at the inclosure caused 
the soldiers to flee in panic. The aftermath 
opens with Magdalen mistaking Christ for the 
gardener, and then recognizing her risen Lord 
when He called her Mary. Hansi Preisinger 
beautifully played her part. “Raboni!” ‘“Mas- 
ter!” she cried in pathetic tones as she fell on 
her knees and laid loving hands on those bare 
feet of the Christus. The Gospel version was 
faithfully followed where Christ told her not to 
touch Him, but to tell the brethren to proceed 
to Galilee where they should see Him. 

Powerful religious emotion dominates the 
actors which extends itself to every person of 
good faith who believes in the Christ of the 
Gospels. It is not to be wondered at that some 
London journalists, who have lost their faith in 
Christianity, should fail to understand and 
truly depict the peasant actors at Oberammer- 
gau. 

On the whole there has been a wonderful 
unanimity amongst different nations and creeds 
as to the “Passion Play.” “I would not miss it 
for anything,” observed an English Presbyte- 
rian bank manager to me. “I have already 
seen it twice and hope to see it again in 1934, 
when it will celebrate its tercentenary.” A 
Frenchman behind me gave it unwilling praise. 
A Lutheran and an Anglican joined in the cho- 
rus of its technique and religious value. Queen 
Marie of Roumania seemed a spellbound wit- 
ness of the play a few seats ahead of where I 
sat. English and American clergymen of dif- 
ferent churches were as ardent auditors as 
those of the household of faith to which the 
players belong. 


Grant the earnest wish of the Heart which 
has so loved men! Christ finds greater happi- 
ness in dwelling in your heart than in being 
confined in the tabernacle. 


When you figure your vacation schedule, be 
sure to make allowance for the Sunday Mass. 
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The Toss of a Bill 


FRANCIS T. KOLARS 


4¢F you don’t mind my repeating and stress- 

ing a point, Mr. Gleason, I would like to 
call your attention again to the fact that you 
are the only man who can help us.” The speak- 
er’s tone held a note of concern, and he tapped 
the arm of his chair nervously. He was a mid- 
dle-aged man, quietly dressed, and his attitude 
was one of seriousness, earnestness. 

Gleason, a jovial, rotund figure in his early 
fifties, leaned back in his chair and rolled a fat 
black cigar between a well-kept stubby thumb 
and forefinger. His general manner radiated 
prosperity and success, but he was not of that 
type which forgets those less fortunate. His 
eyes twinkled and a smile played about the cor- 
ners of his mouth as he said with mock anger: 

“By Jove, Farley, you fellows always come 
to me. One would think there was no one else 
in town. I’ve a good mind not to—ah—See 
here, go over the thing again, will you?” 

“Well, all right,” said Farley pulling his chair 
up closer. “In the first place, I think that you 
know the cause is a worthy one. We are trying 
to raise enough money to build what we have 
named the Summer Camp.” 


“Yes, I know all that. It’s to be for children 
of the poor, to give them a week or two each 
summer at Spruce Lake. Fine! A very worthy 
cause, and I understand the whole town is en- 
thusiastic over it.” Here Gleason took a 
thoughtful puff at his cigar. Then, “But I 
thought that the city board agreed to stand half 
the expense.” 

“Exactly,” replied the other, “but only pro- 
viding that we, that is, our society, raise our 
half by to-morrow night.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, that’s where you come in. We need 
five thousand, and on such short notice there 
isn’t any place we know of where we can raise 
that amount. That is, if you can’t—er—See 
here, Gleason,” he burst out, “you know very 
well that we hate to be forever bothering you 
with our charities, but you know very well how 
important this one is, and you know the amount 
of disappointment there will be if the thing 


falls through.” He paused with an expectant 
gesture. 

Gleason, who had been blowing lazy, careful 
smoke rings all this while, set down his cigar, 
and with his eyes twinkling more than ever, 
said: 

“Well, to be frank with you, Farley, I would 
like very much to see your Summer Camp a 
success; but I won’t give you any definite 
promises. Supposing you call me to-morrow 
afternoon, and then I'll see what I have for 
you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Gleason,” was the reply as 
the petitioner arose to go. He knew Gleason, 
and he had no qualms concerning what the 
afternoon of the next day would bring. 

Summer Camp had long been looked forward 
to by everyone, and now that it was almost an 
actuality the community and even the papers 
were anxious that nothing would prevent them 
from realizing their dream. 

The door closed after Farley, and not until 
then did Gleason indulge in a quiet laugh. Of 
course he had intended to help all along, but he 
did enjoy seeing the earnest Farley squirm a 
bit. He had always admired Farley’s society 
for its good works, but being a business man, 
he could not help feeling a little superior to 
them. 

Some hours later Gleason and an associate 
were walking down one of the city’s thorough- 
fares, bound for their club. 

“Gimme a nickle, mister?” A grimy little 
street urchin halted them. His features were 
half hidden by the torn visor of a cap pulled far 
down over his face. 

“What do you want it for?” questioned 
Gleason as he smiled down at the boy. 

“TI need just another nickle, and then I can 
go to the show,” and he indicated the glaring 
lights of the Palace Theater across the street. 

“Come on, Gleason,” said the other man im- 
patiently. He was a lean, dour-looking individ- 
ual with a sharp sardonic face. “Come on. 
This ‘last nickle’ thing is just a stall that these 
street gamins use. He hasn’t acent. He’ll just 
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beg from everybody he sees until he really has 
enough for the show. And I doubt whether or 
not he’ll stop then,” he said as an afterthought. 

By this time the lad had moved away, but not 
without first giving the sharp-faced man a hurt 
look. The lights of the show house across the 
street revealed his upturned face and out- 
stretched, expectant hand as he stopped the ig- 
noring patrons. 

“See here,” said Gleason. “What if the boy 
is misrepresenting the extent of his funds. 
That’s excusable, isn’t it?” 

“That’s not the way I look at it,” said the 
other. “That boy would steal just as easily as 
he would beg.” He flicked the ashes from his 
cigar with the gesture of one who has settled a 
point beyond all dispute, and then banishes the 
subject. 

But Gleason was not so easily convinced. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” he said. “T’ll wager 
you five dollars that the boy is honest. I'll go 
across the street, give him a dime, and then, as 
I am walking away I’ll drop a bill, and I’ll bet 
that he will return it to me.” 

“Taken,” ejaculated the other, “but if I were 
you I would drop a small bill. Some of these 
boys can run pretty fast.” 

A minute or so later Gleason was standing 
under the lights of the theater entrance. “Sure, 
I have a nickle for you, sonny,” he said as his 
hand found his pocket. “No, I haven’t either, 
but here’s a dime. Keep it.” And he began 
walking away, but had taken very few steps 
when a bill fell from his pocket and fluttered to 
the pavement. He did not slacken his pace and 
had gone perhaps a yard or more when a com- 
motion behind him caused him to turn. He was 
just in time to catch a glimpse of the boy dis- 
appearing around the corner into an alley. A 
look of chagrin tinged with disappointment 
spread over Gleason’s face, and into his eyes 
there stole a shade of sadness. 

Gleason had helped many boys during his 
forty years in business, and it was his boast 
that he had found not one undeserving case in 
all those that he had directly or indirectly aid- 
ed. And now he was hurt. More than that, 


‘his record had been spoiled, for here to-night 


had appeared the first weak link in a chain, the 
links of which he prided himself on knowing 
perfectly. 
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So engrossed was he with his thoughts that 
he forgot his friend, and when his mind finally 
came back after his unpleasant musings, he 
found that the friend had not waited. “No mat- 
ter,” he thought. “See him at the club.... 
Probably had some important engagement. ... 
But that boy now. ... 1 wonder if he really... .” 
Gleason walked down the street musing almost 
audibly. 

Next day Gleason’s office staff wondered at 
his curt “Good morning” in place of his custom- 
ary smile and cheerful mien. When the door 
marked “Private” had closed behind him, there 
was a buzz of low-voiced conjectures as to what 
had happened to “the boss.” 

“Maybe his tailor died,” volunteered Sloan, 
the office humorist. 

“And maybe if yours died you’d look more 
pleased than sad,” retorted Miss Kenny sig- 
nificantly. She appreciated her employer, and 
knew something of Sloan’s propensity to be al- 
ways in debt. 

“Well,” said Skip, the office boy, “something’s 
wrong all right. I never seen him look that 
way before. I’ve seen him mad, too, but this 
time he looks kind of sarcastic like. Yup, some- 
thing’s wrong.” 

Meanwhile in the office something was 
wrong. Gleason was the type of man who is 
greatly affected when their trust in someone 
has been misplaced; and trivial as the incident 
of the night before might have been to one less 
sensitive, to him it was not in the least trivial. 
Try as he would to put the thing from his mind, 
it kept coming back until at that moment he 
was experiencing an acute feeling of mental 
pain. But this was not the worst of it. He 
was growing cynical. It is no easy thing for a 
man who is well along in years to have one of 
his pet theories upset, and then try to take the 
matter lightly. Far from an exception, Gleason 
was deeply affected and his hurt was poignant. 

The phone rang. He absent-mindedly took 
down the receiver. 

“Hello. ... Who?.... Oh, it’s you, is it, Miss 
Wilson?.... What’s that?” His tone became 
frigid. “No, I’m sorry, but I can do nothing.... 
No, I can’t help it if the case is a deserving one. 
Good-by, Miss Wilson.” 

He placed the receiver back on the hook with 
a slow movement, staring into open space as 
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slightest emotion, but took it as a matter of 
one in a lethargy. He aroused himself and 
energetically attacked a bundle of papers on the 
desk before him. Miss Wilson was the com- 
munity nurse, and many times he had aided her 
in securing work for boys who were in need. 
To-day, however, he felt differently. She had 
told him of a boy who was sorely in want, but, 
feeling as he did, he was embittered and had re- 
fused to be of service. 

Half an hour later there was a knock at his 
door. His secretary entered. 


“Mr. Farley to see you, sir,” he said. 

Gleason debated a moment. “Send him in,” 
he said. 

“Good morning,” began Farley as he seated 
himself. “I was just going by, and thought 
that perhaps you would give your answer to 
me this morning rather than in the afternoon. 
You are busier then, I think.” He was about to 
say more,*but the expression on Gleason’s face 
halted him. Then he took courage and said: 
“Do we get the five thousand?” 

“No!” 

The crispness and finality of the word star- 
tled Farley. He was amazed. “But—but, I 
thought—tthat is, I was quite sure that you 
would want to help. You see we always figured 
on you for—” 

“T’m afraid that discussing the thing won’t 
help, Farley,” said Gleason, although a touch of 
sadness came into his face and voice. “I just 
won’t help you. I’m sorry, but I do not care to 
discuss it. As far as I am concerned, the affair 
is closed.” 

Farley could scarcely believe his ears, but he 
knew that Gleason meant what he said and that 
further talk would not help. He was puzzled, 
bewildered, dejected. He arose to go. Gleason 
also stood and accompanied him to the door. 
The expression of sadness had become more 
visible, but he said nothing. He opened the door, 
and just as he did so the outer office door, which 
was directly in line with his, swung open. He 
gave a quick start of surprise, started forward, 
and then checked himself. 

There in the doorway stood Miss Wilson, but 
it was not at her that he stared, for at her side 
and hanging to her hand stood a grimy little 
lad, and it was on him that Gleason’s gaze had 
focused. In his other hand the lad clutched a 
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battered cap with a torn visor and a smile 
spread over his pale face as he saw Gleason. 
They advanced and before Gleason could find 
words, Miss Wilson, who looked no less efficient 
than her uniform, was speaking. Farley stood 
by. 

“T didn’t understand your attitude at all, Mr. 
Gleason, and so I came right down here with 
this boy. No, nota word. You’re going to hear 
me out first. We found him half unconscious 
from a beating a larger boy had given him. The 
other boy had started to make off with a bill 
that some man had dropped. This little chap 
here saw him and chased him to recover the bill 
to its owner. He did get it away from the other 
boy, but was badly hurt in doing so. He was— 
Why, what’s the matter, Mr. Gleason?” 

Gleason was capering about like a school 
boy, and before they realized what was happen- 
ing, he had darted into his office leaving the 
three of them staring askance at one another. 
He reappeared in a moment. 

“Here, Farley. Here’s that check,” he said 
warmly. “No. No ‘but.’ Not to-day at least. 
Now hurry along, and don’t thank me. See you 
later.” 

He turned to Miss Wilson. “Go on with your 
story, please. This all happened near the Palace 
Theater, didn’t it?” 

“Yes, but how on earth did you know that?” 
Miss Wilson was saying as Farley closed the 
door after him. 


Thirty-nine Newly Beatified Martyrs 
(Continued from page 255) 


course. A Tyburn, at the foot of the gallows, 
she declared in a loud voice: “I am sentenced 
for harboring a priest; and I am so far from 
repenting for having done so, that I wish with 
all my heart that where I have entertained one, 
I could have entertained a thousand.” 

When she was already dead Blessed Mark 
Barkworth, the Benedictine, and Fr. Filcock, 
the Jesuit, were brought to the same gallows. 
Fr. Mark reverently kissed the marty’s hand 
crying out: “O blessed Mrs. Line, who hast 
happily received thy reward. Thou art gone 
before us; but we shall quickly follow thee to 
bliss, if it so pleases the Almighty.” 

(To be continued) 





Notes of Interest 


Miscellaneous 





—The Empire State Building, an enormous office 
building, said to be the largest of its kind in the world, 
is under construction in New York City on Fifth Avenue 
between Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth Streets. This 
giant skyscraper, with its head exalted to the clouds, 
is to be 1,248 feet high, which is the equivalent of 102 
stories, or nearly a quarter of a mile high. Ex-Governor 
Alfred E. Smith laid the corner stone. 


—Not many in our day live to celebrate their hun- 
dredth birthday. John McGill, an aged colored man, a 
devout member of St. Augustine’s parish for the col- 
ored, died at Louisville, Ky., September 12 at the ad- 
vanced age of 115 years. Almost up to the time of 
his death the deceased was active, even marching each 
year with his fellow parishioners in the monster Corpus 
Christi procession, in which all the parishes of the 
city and many parishes of the diocese take part. Mar- 
ried twice, he was the father of a numerous progeny: 
eleven children by his first wife were sold in slavery 
before the Civil War, when slavery was abolished in 
this country; from the second marriage fourteen chil- 
dren survive. 
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—Rt. Rev. Sylvester Espelage, O. F. M., for twenty- 
five years on the missions in China, was consecrated at 
Cincinnati on Sept. 17 by Archbishop Albert T. Daeger, 
O. F. M., of Santa Fe, Titular Bishop of Oreo and Vicar 
Apostolic of Wuchang. The co-consecrators, likewise 
Franciscans and fellow missionaries in China, were the 
Rt. Rev. Noel Gubbels, O. F. M., Vicar Apostolic of 
Ichang, and Rt. Rev. Giovanni Mondaini, O. F. M., 
Vicar Apostolic of Chan Sha. Rev. Bernard Espelage, 
O. F. M., chancellor of the Archdiocese of Santa Fe, 
a brother of the newly consecrated Vicar Apostolic, 
took part in the ceremonies, at which the aged mother 
of the new prelate assisted from a wheel chair. 

—Rt. Rev. Joseph A. Murphy, S. J., Vicar Apostolic 
of Belize, British Honduras, paid a short visit to his 
birthplace, Cincinnati, in mid-September, while on his 
way to Boston to attend the consecration of Rt. Rev. 
Thomas A, Emmet, S. J., the new Vicar Apostolic of 
Jamaica. 

—At the general chapter held by the Society of St. 
Edmund at Pontigny, France, it was decided to trans- 
fer the administration of the Society from France to 
the United States. The Very Rev. V. F. Nicolle, the 


newly elected Superior General, has his serene at 


Swanton, Vermont. 


—Six colored seminarians, who are preparing at Bay 
St. Louis, Miss., for the sacred ministry among their 
own race, made their vows as religious on the feast of 
the Nativity of Our Lady. 


—tThe International Federation of Catholic Alumnae 
met in convention the last week of August at St. Jos- 
eph’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, where the or- 
ganization was started sixteen years ago. About a thou- 
sand delegates were in attendance, more than three 
hundred and fifty being members of religious teaching 
orders. The sessions were presided over by Monsignor 
Edward Pace, Ph. D., of the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., assisted by Mrs. Mary B. Finan of Du- 
buque, Iowa, president. Dr. Pace is spiritual director 
of the Federation. At the section held on the last day 
of the meeting, Mrs. Philip Brennan, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., was unanimously chosen president for the ensuing 
two years. At a later date the executive board will 
meet to choose the place of the next Biennial Conven- 
tion in 1932. Among the delegates to the Convention 
were two Catholic writers, Miss Ella Loraine Dorsey of 
Washington, D. C., and Mrs. M. E. Benty- Ruffin, of 
Mobile, Ala. 


Benedictine 

—Rev. Chrysostom Schmid, O. S. B., Ph. D., a mem- 
ber of St. Benedict’s Abbey, in Korea, has been elected 
Abbot Auxiliary to Archabbot Norbert Weber of St. 
Odile in Bavaria. Upon receipt of word of his elec- 
tion, Abbot-elect Schmid set out at once for St. Odile, 
the Abbey of his profession, where he received the sol- 
emn Abbatial Benediction on August 10th. The new 
Abbot was born Feb. 3, 1883. Having made his reli- 
gious profession on Oct. 2, 1904, he was ordained to 

(Continued on page 286) 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate piece of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. 

No name need be signed to the question. 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should 
be taken to pastor or confessor. 

No questions will be answered by mail; special an- 
swers cannot be given in this column. 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


NOTE:—In this issue of THE GRAIL will be found a 
likeness of the monk who conducts the KWEERY KORNER. 
Many questioners have asked for his photo in THE 
GRAIL and so, at the request of the editor, it is here 
presented. It is to be hoped that a look at his picture 
will not stop the flow of questions now coming in such 
splendid numbers to 

Your sincere friend, 
The Kweery Korner Editor. 





If one has no opportunity to go to confession weekly, 
yet has committed no grievous sins, would he be more 
pleasing in the eyes of God (even though his last con- 
fession was three or four weeks previous) to receive 
Holy Communion rather than to refrain from partak- 
ing?—Atchison, Kans. 

All that is required to receive Holy Communion 
worthily is that a person be in the state of grace, fast- 
ing from midnight, and have a worthy intention. There- 
fore, it is not required that one go to Confession be- 
fore receiving the Blessed Sacrament, except he be 
knowingly in the state of mortal sin. By all means, go 
to Holy Communion whenever the above conditions are 
fulfilled. The editor would ask you to kindly refer back 
to a similar question that was answered in the April, 
1929, issue of THE GRAIL. 


Is it necessary to unwrap an article while having 
it blessed?—-New Orleans, La. 

Yes, it is proper that an article being blessed should 
be unwrapped. 


If a girl feels now and then that she has a vocation 
to the religious life, but then again feels that she has 
not, should she disregard the first feeling ?—Chicago, Ill. 

The editor of this column would be very much in- 
clined to say that you should by all means disregard the 
second feeling and do everything under the sun to en- 
courage the first. There is no higher, lovelier, and more 
porfitable state of life for a girl than the religious 
state. Take your case to a good confessor and one 
skilled in the religious life. Fortunately, you can find 
many such in your city of Chicago. 


Is it sinful, irreverent, or unpleasing to God to say 
your morning prayers while dressing or completing the 
first morning tasks, if you have a job which requires 
an early appearance, and you are necessarily in a hur- 
ry? Also, is it irreverent to pray on the way to work, 
in the bus, or walking, if it is done ea 
does God accept this kind of prayer?—Atchison, Kans. 

The proper way to say one’s morning prayers is on 
the knees, in a place free from external distractions. 
It only takes a very few moments to make a worthy 
morning prayer and the true Catholic will gladly make 


the sacrifice of rising those few moments earlier. How- 
ever, were one to oversleep or be hindered through no 
fault of his own, then the prayers may be said whilst 
performing the first tasks of the day. It is not ir- 
reverent to pray anywhere, provided it is done as you 
stipulate in your question, but one should certainly not 
make a practice of saying morning prayers on the way 
to work. Let us hope that the good God will hear all 
your prayers. 


Please answer in The Grail if there is a Saint Wil- 
liam.—Locust, N. J. 

No less than eighty-three Saint Williams are men- 
tioned in the Roman Martyrology. So you have a very 
rich choice for a Patron Saint. Saint William “The 
Great,” whose Feast is celebrated Feb. 10th, is one of 
the outstanding amongst the many of the name. 


When a person has been publicly denounced even to 
the extent of being lied against, are the ones who did 
the denouncing not under obligations to publicly retract 
what they have done without being told to do so by the 
one whom they have wronged?—Huntsville, Mo. 

They most certainly are; moreover, their sin will 
never be forgiven by God until they have made full 
satisfaction and have repaired every bit of the wrong 
they have inflicted. 


Why do we have to fast six days before Easter?— 
Louisburg, Kans. 

Evidently you are mistaken in some way—we are 
obliged to fast for forty days before Easter, which 
time of fast constitutes the season of Lent. This forty 
days’ fast is held in honor of the forty days of fasting 
accomplished by Our Savior in the desert and is asked 
of us by Holy Mother Church as a means of penance 
for our many sins. 


If a person cannot attend daily Mass on account of 
his work, would it be of any benefit, on the evening 
before, to read the “Proper” of next day's Mass from a 
pocket Missal?—Davenport, Ia. 

Your question does you splendid honor—yes! such a 
practice would be most commendable indeed and will 
surely be blessed by God in turn with many favors and 
graces. The prayers of the Mass are most beautiful 
oe worthy to be said with attention and devotion any 
ime. 


If you have heard conflicting answers of two priests 
as to the sinfulness of a certain thing, may you accept 
either case as law?—Atchison, Kans. 

There may be a difference of opinion amongst priests 
concerning some things not definitely decided by law, 
but never in essentials. You should ask your confessor 
concerning such a matter and abide by his decision. 
That is why Holy Mother Church wisely advises her 
children to have a regular confessor and to be obedient 
to him in all things. 


I have been told that water in which a St. Benedict’s 
medal has been placed can be used with the same re- 
sults as Holy Water. Is this true?—Huntsville, Mo. 

No, that statement is not true. However, many pious 
souls have used water in which a Benedictine m 
been placed with miraculous results during the past 
centuries. Holy Water is in a class all its own, carry- 
ing a very aoe blessing of the Church and its use 
is quite completely outlined. 

(Continued on page 277) 
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OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., and Rev. Damian 
Preske, O. S. B. Mail, express, and freight to Fort Tot- 
ten, N. D. 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., and Rev. Justin teoien, 
0. S. B. Mail to Stephan, s. D. Express and freight 
via Highmore, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B. Mail to Marty, 
S. D. Express and freight via Ravinia, S. D 


PREPARING FOR WINTER 


October is, in the Dakotas, the vanguard of winter; 
the snow begins to fly very early, accompanied by wild 
winds and low temperatures. It means that the mission 
buildings must all have double windows to help keep 
out the cold, for everyone knows that draughty, loose 
windows help to waste a lot of coal. The missions were 
busy last month getting in their fuel supply, for this 
month everything must be in readiness for the first 
onslaught of winter. No one knows just when it will 
arrive; a row of beautiful days—Indian summer, then 
suddenly, a bank of grey clouds in the North or North- 
west, slowly advancing, a wind springing up, a stormy 
night, beginning with rain, and ending with snow and 
a blizzard right off. Winter has begun. Out come the 
heavy underwear, coats, sweaters, caps, mufflers, the 
furnace is in full blast, boys with snow shovels and 
girls with brooms shoveling and sweeping paths outside. 
The younger ones are making snowballs and snow forts 
during recess and the noon hour, but when it gets very 
cold, so cold that no one cares to go outdoors, and the 
radiators are singing merrily, then everybody gets down 
to business and studies as hard as can be. Much good 
work is done during these cold days, and great progress 
is made in al! studies. The children are glad to work 
hard in the nice, warm schoolroom, and they are grate- 
ful too, for most of them need not think very hard to 
remember the cold huts and tents and shacks they had 
to live in before they came to the school. There never 
was enough to eat at home, while here at school, they 
receive plenty of wholesome, nourishing food. The mis- 
sions are all trying to build up herds of cows, that they 
may have plenty of milk and butter and cheese for 
their charges. 


SEVEN DOLORS MISSION 


Father Ambrose writes that he has been forced to 
make another loan of $2500.00, which is not very pleas- 
ant for him, since he reports that funds are coming in 
very slowly, and with the debt which he already has 
on the school, there is very little with which to pay off 
and make things easier. The sheds in which the cattle 
had been housed were so wretched, that the mission lost 
a number of young calves in the Spring, so Father was 
forced to build a decent barn, so that no more animals 
might be lost. He was getting on fine with his herd, 
and feeling very happy that his children would now 
have plenty of milk, until some thieves stole a bunch of 
cows one night. 


Life on the missions is often very disheartening for 
the missionary. He works with might and main to get 
to some coveted goal, and when he attains it, down 
comes a storm or a fire or some other catastrophe, and 
wipes out all the fruit of his hard labors. Yet, like 
the phoenix, he always rises again, undaunted, wipes 
his tears, and begins again. This fact might be said 
to be true of almost every mission in the West, North- 
west, and Southwest. 


The Indians are. quite anxious to do their bit for 
Father Ambrose, but, unfortunately, many of them are 
out of work, and the little farms they planted have all 
come to naught because of the protracted drouth and in- 
tense heat. For two months they had no rain, and the 
mission farm, too, was a sad disappointment, for pota- 
toes and other kitchen vegetables would have helped out 
the food bill materially. It is only another one of the 
crosses a missionary has to bear. There are over a 
hundred children at Little Flower School, and all these 
little bodies must be clothed, and the little feet shod, 
to say nothing of groceries. 


Father also mentions medical supplies; right now 
would be a good time to go through your old sheets and 
linens that have been discarded, tear them up into two 
and three-inch strips, roll one on another and send 
them for bandages. A great deal of cod liver oil will 
be needed too, to ward off the enemy, tuberculosis, 
with which so many of the children are afflicted. Start 
a box of medical supplies to-day; begin with the 
bandages, of which nearly every housewife 











may have a supply, if she tears and rolls 
her old sheets, pillow slips, linens, table- 
cloths, etc. From time to time some 
medicine may be added, until the box is 
full—peroxide, liniment, cod liver oil, 
Vick’s Vaporub, zinc salve, Lysol, mercu- 
rochrome, cotton, gauze, adhesive tape, 
ete. Send clothing and medicines direct to 
Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., Seven 
Dolors Mission, Fort Totten, N. D. 

We are holding $6.00 which kind persons 
have sent toward the purchase of an organ 
for Father Ambrose. We will need at least 
$25.00 before such an instrument can be 
purchased. School has begun, and the 
children are still without any instrumental 
music for their chapel singing, or for the 
schoolroom. Who will help swell this fund, 
so that this much-needed instrument may 
be purchased? DO NOT SEND TIN FOIL 
TO THE MISSIONS. They have no way 





A FOUR-LEAF CLOVER—IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION SCHOOL 


to dispose of it out there. Send all tin, 
lead, and silver foil to Clare Hampton. 
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IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


Sister Mary Anne of this mission is very much in 
need of clothing for her children; she needs boys’ 
shirts very badly—all sizes, from 4 to 18. Also caps, 
stockings, shoes, dresses, sweaters, etc. So Father 
Justin has appealed to this Corner to try to get these 
articles for her. Be sure to send all the clothing you no 
longer need to Rev. Justin Snyder, Immaculate Concep- 
tion Mission, Stephan, (Hyde Co.) S. Dak. 

Also include in your bundle some needles, thread, 
thimbles, and scissors, so that all the girls may be sup- 
plied, for they do the mending for the entire school, and 
that is a tremendous job. Also tooth paste, tooth 
brushes, soap, combs, towels, etc. And Sister could use 
some bandages too. Now that the children are back at 
school, there is always someone coming in with a cut 
or bruise, as a result of outdoor play. If each reader 
of THE GRAIL would send a parcel containing just one 
of each of the above-mentioned articles, there would be 
plenty to go around. Perhaps some school would like 
to undertake to send a shipment like this. Each child 
could bring one thing to school, and after school all the 
childen could help in the packing, thus making it more 
interesting and personal to them. If a number of 
schools would do this, Sister Mary Ann would not have 
to worry about the necessary articles to keep her boys 
and girls going. Sister Mary Anne is the Superior of 
Immaculate Conception School, and she is of the Bene- 
dictine Order. She has about twelve nuns under her, 
and it takes these valiant women many hours of stren- 
uous labor to keep the school going properly. Send all 
shipments direct to the mission. 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION 


St. Paul’s is seething and teeming with life; they 
have a very large number of children this year, and 
more asking for admittance every day. St. Benedict’s 
Hall is well under way, although it is being built en- 
tirely on debt. It is a great burden for Father, but 
it was absolutely necessary, so that no children would 
have to be turned away. For if our Catholic missions 
do not take them, they go to the non-Catholic ones, or 
anywhere where they will! be admitted, and thus a great 
many souls would be lost to the Faith. Be sure to send 
in your orders for needlework made by Father Syl- 
vester’s girls; they are trying to help pay for the new 
dormitory, and the sale of this embroidery work will 
assist in lifting the debt a little anyway. We give a list 
herewith: Embroidered knife, fork, and spoon cases, 
$1.00 each; 54-inch lunch cloth and 6 large napkins, 
beautifully embroidered, $5.00; 36-inch emb. lunch cloth 
and 4 napkins, lace-edged, $3.00; Pink emb. laundry 
bag, 50¢; 3 large emb. scarves, $2.00 each; 2 smaller 
scarves, $1.00 each; 2 18-inch round crocheted doilies, 
35¢ each. Write Clare Hampton, 5436 Kansas St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


LETTER FROM MARTY SCHOOLGIRL 


Dear Friend:— 


I know you will be interested to hear about our school 
here at Marty. We arise at a quarter to six and have 
Mass at six-thirty. We go to school at nine o’clock. 
The seventh and eighth grades go to school in the morn- 
ing, and the fifth and sixth go in the afternoon. I work 
in the dining room with two other girls. At four o’clock 
school is out, and the girls go to make a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament and pray for our benefactors. On 
Friday and Sunday evenings we attend the Way of the 
Cross and Benediction. Then we say the Litany of St. 
Therese for our benefactors. We are indeed grateful 
for all they have done for us. 

Sincerely yours, 


Lillian Du Boise. 
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LETTER FROM A MISSION CLUB 


Dear Clare Hampton: 


Have just sent off a box of things for the Dakota 
missions. You wanted to know something about our 
Band. We play cards every Monday, and with that 
money we do various charitable work—pay rents and 
buy food for the poor. When I saw in the Grail that 
the three missions in the Dakotas need so much, I 
talked to my Band, and we decided to help them all we 
could. Some Mondays we make six or seven dollars, 
sometimes a great deal more. I see where Sister Mary 
Anne of Immaculate Conception Mission is in need of 
so many things for her little ones, and we ladies are 
going to try to make some clothing for the children. 

I beg to remain, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Brickhoff, Chairman. 


The above is a great encouragement. Why could not 
more ladies who play cards regularly every week, form 
a Mission Band, and while having a lot of fun, still 
be making something for the missions? Let us hear 
from more Bands. We will print your letters as an 
encouragement to others. 


TIN FOIL, ROSARIES, MEDALS, HOLY 
PICTURES, ETC. 


The following kind persons sent in parcels: Mrs. 
Peter Richard, New Albany, Ind.; E. Halloran, 
Indianapolis, Ind., (2 parcels); Mrs. Mary Campbell, 
Dorchester, Mass.; Miss A. O’Donnell, Oil City, Pa.; 
Miss Lillian Klinker, Phila., Pa.; Donor, Providence, 

. L; E. Ritter, Huntington, Ind.; Helena McDeer, 
N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. C. Roth, New York City; 
Lily Cooper, New York City; Miss Anna Marchewitz, 
Dearborn, Mich.; Albert A. Goetz, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
D. Larkins, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. A. C. Meyer, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Mrs. M. Kroger, St. Louis, Mo.; Miss 
Grace Hackett, New York City; Mrs. Laura B. Schulz, 
New Orleans, La.; Mrs. F. J. Mohrman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Many thanks to the above, and come again. Send 
tinfoil to Clare Hampton, 5436 Kansas St., St. Louis, 
Mo.; send clothing direct to the mission for which it is 
intended. See addresses on foregoing page. 


BEADWORK AND QUILTS 


We still have a quantity of beadwork, and two silk 
quilt tops to dispose of for the benefit of Father Am- 
brose’s mission. Send in your orders to-day. Here is 
the list: 3 handbags, $4.00; 1 handbag $3.00, smaller 
handbags, $2.00. All beautifully beaded. Beaded pin- 
cushions, 75¢; Woven bead necklaces, $1.00; Per- 
fumed rose beads, 50¢; Flower holder, 75¢; War club, 
beaded handle and stone head, $2.00; Adult moccasins, 
$5.00; $3.00; (Give length in inches); Children’s 
$1.50; Babies’ 75¢; Dolls’ 25¢. 

The silk quilt tops are very beautiful, made almost 
entirely of silk crepe, each patch featherstitched onto 
heavy backing. A solid piece of work, $7.00 each. Write 
Clare Hampton, 5436 Kansas St., St. Louis, Mo. Re- 
mittances must accompany orders, 





KWEERY KORNER 
(Continued from page 275) 


Who is the father and mother of Saint Joseph? Who 
was the mother of the Blessed Virgin Mary?—Louis- 
burg, Kans. 

The latter half of your question surely was a sur- 

rise to me, oy you are a Catholic: Saint Anne 
is the mother of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Concerning 
the parentage of Saint Joseph, nothing definitely known 
is given to us, save that he was descended from the 
roval house of David. 
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HER LITTLE ACOLYTE 


The purple monsignori 
Are splendid to behold; 

The Bishop in his glory 
Goes by in cloth of gold. 


And monks there are, and friars, 
In robes of black or brown; 
And singers from the choirs 
In surplice and in gown. 


With faithful heart approving, 
The people gathered there 

Behold the pageant moving 
Into the place of prayer. 


But there is one beholder 
Sees not the holy men: 

She seeks .a boy no older 
Perhaps than nine or ten. 


She is one laddie’s mother, 
And oh, to watch him pass! 

Just him alone—no other— 
A server of the Mass! 


For her the golden glory 
Is singularly dim; 

For her no monsignori— 
She only looks for him! 


For he’s her own possession, 
And in her loving sight, 
He is the whole procession, 
Her little acolyte. 
—Denis A. McCarthy. 


BETTY AND BOBBY 


“Daddy,” spoke up Betty, “you promised us another 
story the day we were at the farm. Don’t you think it 
is a good time now to tell it, for we shall have to wait 
a whole half hour for the next car?” 

Daddy and the children had been down town, and de- 
laying too long to look into a particularly interesting 
shop window that had attracted Betty’s attention, had 
missed their car. 

“All right,” Daddy answered. “I was thinking of 
that very thing. The pigs made me think of a story 
that explains all the different parts of the sacrament 
of penance. 

“A long time ago there lived two brothers who had 
a rich father. The younger brother was very jolly and 
was much liked by everyone. He was forever humming 
a tune, whistling or singing a pleasing melody. 

“The other brother was mean and stingy. He obeyed 


his father, but he was a faultfinder, and was so un- 
pleasant that people avoided him as they would any- 
thing disagreeable. 

“When these two boys grew up, the happy lad de- 
cided to go away. He told his father he was going to 
leave and asked for his share of the family fortune. 
He really should not have left his old father but he was 
thinking of his own pleasure. 

“He traveled far and spent as much money as he 
wished without a thought of what the next day had in 
store for him, and he had a good time, or at least he 
thought he was having a good time, until he found to 
his dismay that his money was all spent. 

“Things did not look so bright to him then. The new 
friends who had helped him to waste his money, 
laughed at him. 

“About this time there was a great lack of food in 
the land.” 

“Is that what was called a famine, Daddy?” asked 
Bobby. 

“Yes, Bobby, you are right. There was a very great 
scarcity of food and many were nearly starving. Among 
those who were hungry was the young man who had 
wasted his money. 

“He went about looking for work, and was hired by a 
farmer who needed help in caring for his pigs. The 
farmer was not like the farmers whom you know. He 
gave the young man nothing to eat so that he was 
forced to eat what was thrown to the pigs.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed both Bobby and Betty. “What 
did he do?” 

“Well, he thought about his good, kind father, and 
of how he had wronged him by leaving him, and he 
made up his mind to go home. 

“Every day since the young man had left home, the 
old father had looked down the valley hoping that his 
son might return. As he never heard from him, he 
began to think that perhaps his son had died. 

“One day, however, the father was rewarded for he 
saw his son coming in the distance. 

“The father ran as fast as his feeble legs would allow 
to welcome the ragged, forlorn wanderer. With arms 
about each other they went to the house. 

“The other brother would not welcome him, but held 
back angrily and sullenly, very cross that his brother 
had returned. 

“However, the father put a gold ring upon the finger 
of the wanderer, gave him new clothes, and invited 
many neighbors to a big party of welcome.” 
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October, 1930 


“That story is one that Our Lord told,” said Bobby. 
“I read that in the Bible -History.” 

“Yes, Our Lord gave many examples to illustrate 
truths He wished to teach,” answered Daddy. 

“I know what this story teaches,” said Betty. “He 
wanted to show that He will always forgive the sins 
of those who come to Him and say they are sorry for 
their wrongdoing.” 

“That is right, little daughter,” said Daddy, pleased 

to see that Betty was so quick to understand. 
- “The kind-hearted father acted similarly to God who 
welcomes the return of every sinner, and the brother 
who would not forgive is like those who have no pity 
for sinners. 

“Do you see how this story shows us the four parts 
of the sacrament of penance? 

“The young man had contrition, for he was really 
sorry for having offended his father; he confessed 
his sins when he told how sorry he was; he received 
forgiveness from his father, and then by living a good 
life afterward he tried to make satisfaction. 

“Our Lord was very kind to sinners when He was on 
earth and He told this story, or parable, of the prodigal 
son to encourage sinners to ask for forgiveness of their 
sins. 

“Our Lord told many parables to comfort sinners. 
There is one of the man who was paralyzed. Our Lord 
knew that the man needed help for his soul more than 
for his body, so He said: ‘Thy sins are forgiver thee.’ 

“There were evil-minded persons in the crowd who 
laughed at Him, and asked: ‘Who can forgive sins, 
but God only?’ 

“Our Lord answered, ‘Which is easier, to take away 
sins or to say: Arise, take up thy bed and walk?’ 

Then to show by a miracle that He had power to 
forgive sin Jesus said to the man sick of the palsy: 
‘Arise, take up thy bed and go into thy house.’ When 
the people saw that this man was healed, they wondered 
and gave glory to God. 

“Just before Our Lord went up to Heaven, He said to 
the apostles, who were the first priests of the New 
Law: 

“*Receive ye the Holy Ghost. 
forgive, they are forgiven them; 
retain, they are retained.’ 

“And ever since then priests have been forgiving 
the sins of those who confessed, were sorry for their 
sins, and promised amendment. 

“It happens sometimes that people die without the 
services of a priest, but if one is in danger of death, 
and the priest cannot reach him in time, if he make an 
act of perfect contrition, God, the merciful Father, will 
forgive, as the kind old father in the parable forgave 
his son.” 

“We can make our first confessions soon,” said Betty. 
“I know how now.” , 

“All right, daughter, tell us,” said Daddy, well 
pleased. 

“First, you go into the confessional and kneel down 
and make the sign of the cross, saying: ‘Bless me, Fa- 
ther, for I have sinned.’ Then you tell the priest how 


Whose sins you shall 
whose sins you shall 
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long it has been since you went to confession, and then 
tell your sins. You listen while the priest gives you 
advice, and tells you what prayers to say as a penance. 
After that you recite the Act of Contrition. The 
priest then makes the sign of the cross over you as he 
gives you absolution, and when he says ‘God bless you,’ 
or something similar, you leave the confessional and go 
to your place to say your penance.” 


“Fine! Fine!” said Daddy clapping his hands. 
“You certainly are prepared, Betty, and I am sure you 
could teach other little girls how. You have studied 
your catechism hard, I am sure.” 


“The priest who instructed me for confession said: 
‘Go in peace, and pray for me,’ instead of ‘God Bless 
you,’” Daddy added. 

“When the priest says the words of absolution, your 
sins are taken away, if you have done your part. The 
priest’s part and your part are the outward sign of the 
sacrament of penance.” 


“Is it a sin not to say your penance?” asked Bobby. 

“It is a sin, if you mean to skip it,” Daddy an- 
swered. “The best way is to say it immediately after 
confession, then you can be sure you have done your 
duty to God. And don’t forget to say a prayer of 
thanksgiving to God for the grace to make your con- 
fession and receive absolution.” 


“Another day I will tell you of ‘Heavenly Bread,’ but 
now I must go down to the office. 


“Good-by for to-day!” 
“Good-by, Daddy, and thanks for the lovely story,” 


called Betty as Daddy put them on the car that went 
by their own home. “We'll be waiting for you to-night.” 


LETTER BOX 
SOME RULES FOR BUTTON WINNERS 


Write with pen and ink (or on typewriter), not with 
pencil, and use only one side of the paper. 

Your writing should be legible so that the typesetter 
can read your letter with ease. 

Moreover, your letter should be neat; use correct 
English; take care not to misspell any words. 

Leave a margin of at least one inch at the left edge 
of the paper and one of half an inch at the right edge. 

Place your name on the right and your age on the 
left at the top. 


Here! You Boys and Girls, who have been wishing 
for an unusual correspondent! Here a golden op- 
portunity awaits you. If you could see the picture 
of Josefa Constantino Garcia, of Holy Ghost College, 
163 E. Mendiola, Manila, P. I., I am sure each of you 
would scream with delight and say, “I’ll write!” But 
take it from Aunt Agnes, she measures up to any 
American Miss. Read what is said about her in her 
school annual from which I have a cliping: 

“Josefa Constantino Garcia, born in Sta. Cruz 
Manila. Hats off! You handsome Romeos before the 
presence of our charming and beautiful Pepita, the 
Miss Senior of our Club. Our beloved Pitang is an 
ideal Pal, for she is loving, helpful, kind and amiable. 
One becomes fascinated with her physical cahrm, her 
beguiling smiles, enhanced by her inward beauty. Al- 
ways with a jolly face, she is wrongly taken for a care- 
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free student; but, in fact, Pita is serious with her 
daily lessons, diligent in class activities, and bears her 
sorrows and pains with patience. She is ever humble, 
although by nature she has something to be proud of. 
She is an interesting conversationalist, for she can 
talk enthusiastically on different topics. On religious 
matters she is never dry, being pious; on social activi- 
ties, she is no less versed, being the Muse of the Gapan 
Ateneo Club; in our country’s ideals, she is eloquent, 
being an ardent patriot; and in dramatic arts, she is 
superb, being an amateur actress, the Vilma Banky 
of the Instituto de Mujeres, and the future Galli Curci 
of the Phillipines. She is indeed a pride of our Alma 
Mater.” 

Josefa writes an interesting letter, the object of 
which is to oktain American pen pals. She says she 
will send some pictures later of herself in Filipina cos- 
tume. We surely shall be glad to see them and perhaps 
can publish them in THE CORNER. 

Josefa graduated from high school in 1930 and is now 
in college. She is very, very eager for American cor- 
respondents. 

How many of those who read this will volunteer to 
write? Oh, see the upraised hands! Isn’t that just 
splendid? 


Jennie Rausch, 3379 Trombly, Detroit, Michigan, 
writes with a pencil. Sorry we canot publish her letter, 
but if she will write again, using a pen, she may win a 
button. 


Margaret Widmann, 67 Ball St., Irvington, N. J., 
writes for information in regard to winning buttons. 
She used a typewriter, her letter is neat, and typo- 
graphically correct, so here goes the Fidelity Button. 


Betty Onchea, 3508 Woodbine Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has an ambition to write and asks for information as 
to how to improve. Here it is. Study and practice, 
perseverance and patience. Advice is cheap. She 
wishes pen pals, too. Well, write to Josefa. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I am writing this letter from Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
although my home is in Indiana. My Aunt and I are 
out here visiting relatives, and will return in time for 
school. In this letter I am going to tell you of the 
interesting things I’ve seen, and also of my wonderful 
trip to the Yellowstone National Park. 

We arrived in Cheyenne during “Frontier Days” 
and the town was so prettily decorated. Every eve- 
ning we went down to the business section of the town 
to see a number of Indians do their dances. They were 
in full dress, with their beads, feathers, and painted 
faces. In the afternoons, we went out to Frontier 
Park to see the Rodeo. Here, the cowboys roped calves, 
rode wild broncs, bull-dogged steers, and did fancy 
riding; the Indians danced; and the soldiers from 
Fort F. E. Warren (about a mile from Cheyenne) 
drilled with the artillery. In the evenings we went out 
to the night show at Frontier Park. This was on the 
order of a carnival, with amusements, a dance hall, and 
different stands. The Indians were Sioux Indians from 
South Dakota. 

A week later we left for Yellowstone Park. On our 
way up there we stopped at Fort Washakie, an Indian 
reservation, and visited an Indian cemetery. Here we 
saw the grave of Sacajawea, an Indian woman, who 
was a guide in the Lewis and Clark Expendition. We 
read the inscriptions on the stones, and one of them 
was so odd. It read, “Died while visiting in Idaho, 
and was brought back and buried in a coffin like a 
white man.” On top of most of the graves were white 
beds. The Indians believe that if they do this, the 
dead will rest easier. 

We continued on our way then and reached Yellow- 
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stone late one evening. We camped then, and when 
we awoke the next morning, we found a number of 
bears around our cabin. We fed them sugar and in 
this way, we were able to snap their pictures. The first 
most interesting thing we saw was the Grand Canyon. 
Here we stood on Lookout Point and could see way 
down to the bottom of the Canyon and also the Upper 
and Lower Falls. Next we came to Mount Washburn 
and drove to the top of it. Along the way we saw 
interesting things but they are too numerous to men- 
tion. Now we came to “Old Faithful.” I saw it spout 
three times, and once at night when it was illuminated 
with lights. “Old Faithful” spouts 20,000 gallons of 
water, 150 feet high, every 63.7 minutes. It is supposed 
to be about 50,000 years old . The next great place 
of interest was the Shoshone Reservoir and Dam. This 
Dam is the second largest in in the World. Of course, 
we saw other things as the “Paint Pots,” “Morni 
Glory Pool,” “Kepler Cascades,” “Mud Geysers,” etc., 
_ it will make this letter too long to tell about them 
all. 

We are leaving for Jasper, Indiana, in three weeks, 
when I will start school again. I will be a Junior in 
Jasper High School. I am 16 years old. 

Now, I want more letter pals; I have a few but I 
want still more. And where are the boys? They’re 
getting lazy; you never see a letter from them in the 
“Corner.” Let’s get action from them now. 

With best wishes to you, Aunt Agnes, and to my 
cousins, the “Cornerites,” I am, Yours sincerely, Mary 
Wuchner, 322 East 5th St., Jasper, Indiana. 

P. S. Thank you for the B-Z-B button I received 
from you a few months ago. I feel very proud to wear it. 


NoTe:—A fine letter, Mary, and beautifully written. 
It merits a B-Z-B Button, too. Others would do well 
to send letters as interesting. 





The Calvary Guild 


“The Calvary Guild” is an organization whose prin- 
cipal aim is to inculcate a great appreciation of the holy 
Mass in the minds and hearts of Catholics, so that they 
will not only fulfill the precept of attending divine 
service on Sundays and holy days but will also, of their 
own volition, assist at the holy sacrifice frequently, or 
even daily. In order to accomplish this objective, the 
Guild distributes gratis through the Priest and Re- 
ligious leaflets on the Infinite Value of the Holy Mass. 
These may be obtained in English, German, Polish, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. The Guild Headquarters 
are located at 1628 Hudson Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—During the second week of September showers 
broke the great drouth that lay upon the land. The 
Anderson, the source of our water supply, now full of 
yellow, muddy water, was again a running, living 
stream. The large concrete water tower with its more 
than 500,000 gallon capacity had just been repaired 
with a coat of concrete within and without. The pumps 
were set in motion and slowly, very slowly the water 
began to creep up the inner walls of the tank. The 
murky flood had first to settle and then to pass through 
the filter before it could be of service for domestic pur- 
poses. Word was sent to the students that they should 
return to their alma mater on Sept. 22, almost two 
weeks later than the date scheduled. 
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October, 1930 


—lIn order to be independent of the Anderson in the 
future for our water supply, deep wells are being 
drilled at various points on the premises. At the 
present writing two good wells have thus far been se- 
eured: the one at a depth of 212 feet and the other at 
160 feet. Several existing wells will be drilled deeper 
to tap Mother Nature’s unfailing source of sparkling 
crystal waters. 

—September 2nd was the forty-third anniversary of 
the great fire in 1887 that reduced the interior of our 
institution to ashes. According to custom on this day 
the Blessed Sacrament is exposed for adoration from 
five o’clock in the morning till after High Mass. This 
year we had exposition and adoration all day to beg God 
for rain that. was so badly needed. In the afternoon a 
good rain fell, but the parched earth absorbed it all. 

—The formal opening of the concrete road on high- 
way 62, which was held on Labor Day, Sept. 1, was a 
gala affair. The vast crowd that assembled at the vil- 
lage of Dale was estimated at 15,000 or more. Many 
beautiful floats moved gracefully along in the parade. 
That of St. Meinrad, with its symbolism of education, 
art, patriotism, was highly complimented even if the 
first prize was secured by a neighboring town. 

—On Sept. 8, feast of the Nativity of Our Blessed 
Lady, choir novice Anthony Eder, now Frater Adrian, 
made his triennial vows, which were received by Abbot 
Coadjutor Ignatius after the Offertory of the Mass. 

—Sept. 22 witnessed the return of the students for 
the fall term of school. This was twelve days later 
than the time set. The long months of drouth and no 
water for domestic purposes caused the delay. The 
Major Seminary has an enrollment of 127, while 251 fill 
the Minor Seminary to capacity. Jasper Academy with 
its 130 in the high school department, together with the 
clerics of the Abbey bring the number enrolled to 527. 

—The opening Mass of the scholastic year 1930-1931 
was celebrated on the morning of Sept. 23rd at nine 
o’clock. The new Rector of the Major Seminary, Very 
Rev. Columban Thuis, was the celebrant of the Solemn 
Votive High Mass of the Holy Spirit, which was pre- 
ceded by the singing of the Veni, Sancte Spiritus with 
versicle and oration. Immediately after the Mass the 
Rector and the other professors of philosophy and the 
theological branches made the Profession of Faith and 
the Juramentum as Canon Law prescribes. The service 
closed with Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, that 
being the first day of the Sixth National Eucharistic 
Congress then in progress at Omaha. For the same 
reason Benediction was given on each of the two fol- 
lowing days after High Mass. 

—Father Anselm Schaaf remains rector of the Minor 
Seminary. Father Aemilian Elpers, for the past fifteen 
years connected with the college at Jasper, is Vice 
Rector and disciplinarian. Father Meinrad Hoffman 
succeeds Father Stephen Thuis as spiritual director. 

—The Major Seminary has a new rector in the per- 
son of Father Columban Thuis with Father Cyril Gaul 
as his assistant. Father Andrew Bauer, for long years 
professor of liturgy and canon law, while remaining 
pastor at Mariah Hill, will teach liturgy, canon law, 
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and Latin in the Seminary. A perfect concrete road 
and a new model Ford will enable him to reach the lec- 
ture hall on schedule time. Father Eberhard Olinger 
has given up liturgy for this year to take charge of 
Fourth Latin in the Minor Seminary. 

—In company with Rev. Edward Eisenman, of Leo- 
pold, Ind., Father Abbot Ignatius drove to Omaha to 
attend the Sixth National Eucharistic Congress. After- 
wards they continued their journey northwards by 
automobile to visit our Indian missions at Marty and at 
Stephan in South Dakota and at Devils Lake, N. D. 

—Father Damian Preske, who spent the summer 
substituting for an absent pastor in South Dakota, has 
gone to join Father Ambrose in his labors among the 
Sioux Indians at Devils Lake, N. D. He was accom- 
panied to the Northwest by Bro. Meinrad as far as 
St. Paul’s Indian Mission at Marty, S. D., whither he 
has gone to devote his services to the Indians. 

—Frater Gilbert Hess and Frater Raphael Hirsch 
received from the hands of Abbot Coadjutor Ignatius 
the clerical tonsure on Sept. 20th and the minor orders 
of ostiary and lector on the following morning. 

—The grounds between the College and the annex 
presented a spectacle to the students on their return for 
the fall term of school. The surface of the yard had 
been lowered six or seven feet to the level of the floor 
in the Seminary. Excavation was also in progress for 
two wings of the quadrangle to be extended south from 
the College and the Monastery. The skeleton of the 
new addition, if we may believe the architects, will be 
finished by the middle of June at the end of the present 
school year. We are cramped for room. Help from 
friends to make the project a possibility will be welcome. 

—Rev. Aloysius Weisenberger, class of ’08, for some 
years past in charge of St. Joseph’s Church, New 
Castle, Pa., has been promoted to the irremovable rec- 
torship of St. Peter’s Church at Butler, Pa. 

—tThe evening of Sept. 23 brought a tragedy to our 
quiet little town. Mr. Paul Ringemann, a student of 
our college in the 70’s, a devout and pious Catholic, a 
daily communicant, was struck down accidentally by a 
passing automobile and killed instantly. Mr. Edward 
Ringemann, foreman of our printshop, and Mr. August 
Ringemann, assistant business manager, are both sons 
of the deceased. Their sister is employed also by the 
business management of the Abbey Press. R. I. P. 

—Rev. J. Kilian Schott, class of ’86, pastor of St. 
Anthony Church, Evansville, during thirty-four years, 
died on Sept. 13 at St. Mary’s Hospital after an illness 
of two months. Born on May 6, 1861, near Wuerzburg 
in Bavaria, Father Schott came to America as a boy. 
In 1879 he entered St. Meinrad Seminary to prepare for 
the priesthood, which was conferred upon him June 19, 
1886. R.I. P. 





OBITUARY 


Mrs. K. Schuler; Mr. Paul Ringemann; Bro, Patrick 
McFaul, O. S. B.; Rev. Francis Feith, S. M., Honolulu; 
Rev. Raymend Greweling, O. S. B., Cullman, Ala.; Rev. 
Berchtold Jaeggle, O. S. B., Conception, Mo.; Sr. M. 
Asteria, C. S.C. R. I. P. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


On the Crest of the Wave 


CHAPTER III—THE Wipow CUMMINGS 


AVING washed up the plates and cups and 

saucers, Madeline next turned her attention to 
putting away, or throwing away, the many articles 
which littered every chair, cabinet, and other article 
of furniture in the room. There were rags and towels, 
and papers and a coat, and a pliers and hammer, and 
a box of rusty nails, and whatnot, scattered all about 
the place, to say nothing of months-old dust and rub- 
bish accumulated beneath these articles, ashes under 
and behind the stove, the stove itself red and burnt 
and rusty, windows clouded and dingy, and the one- 
time dainty curtains, a dirty gray. The floor oilcloth 
was so grimy as to be unrecognizable, and she decided 
then and there to begin at the kitchen before any other 
room received a cleaning. Her room was about finished, 
so the others would have to wait. Having procured an 
old box down cellar, she filled it with all the things 
that could no longer be used, separating the rags to be 
sold to the junk man. Having swept up the floor, she 
next took down the curtains and washed the windows, 
then took another of her precious bars of soap, got down 
on her knees, and scoured the floor until it was as neat 
as a pin. She searched for stove polish, but there was 
none in the house, so she began looking about for her 
uncle. She found him out in the barn, chopping up 
some odds and ends of wood. 

“Uncle,” she began, with a little trepidation, “your 
stove looks awful. Could I have a dime for stove pol- 
ish?” He glared at her as if he would have liked to 
devour her. 

“Will you get out of here? I told you not to bother 
me for anything more, didn’t I?” 

“But Uncle, if you want your kitchen to look neat, 
the stove must be polished. I’ve scrubbed the place all 
up, and that stove really is an eyesore. I can’t bear to 
look at it.” 

“Eyesore indeed! It’s easy to see why your mother 
never had any money, if she taught you to throw it 
out like that! I’ve had that stove for fifteen years, 
and never spent a cent for stove polish. I ain’t goin’ 
to begin now, I can tell ya.” Madeline bit her lip; 
keeping house for her uncle was not going to be an 
easy matter. So she pondered what she might do about 
it. 


“Well then, Uncle,” she suddenly decided, “I shall 
ask you for a dollar of my money. I will be needing 
things every now and then to make the house spick 
and span, and J don’t like to keep bothering you all the 
time.” Josiah frowned; she had taken him unawares. 

“Your money! Why it’s—it’s put away in the bank 
already. I can’t get it now.” Madeline clicked her 
tongue in annoyance and tapped her foot on the ground. 

“Then please lend me a dime of yours until you can 
get one of my dollars out of the bank for me the next 
time you are down there.” Very reluctantly, his frown 
deepening, Josiah reached down into his pocket and 
extracted two nickels from the greasy snap-top purse 
he had fished up. 

“There! And I'll say you’ve plenty of Edgeworth 
will power and persistence. That’s absolutely all you'll 
get to-day.” Madeline took it, smiled, and tapped 
Josiah playfully on his withered cheek. 

“Thanks! I’m not so sure about that.” With that 
she turned on her heel and was off again to the grocery 
store. She had not heard him grumble, “But I am,” 
even as he strove to overcome the smile that he felt 
tugging at the corners of his mouth. He had lived 
within his shell of hardness for so many years that he 
felt as if he were violating something by coming out 
of it. 

Meanwhile, Madeline had obtained her bottle of stove 
polish, having been respectfully nodded to this time by 
all the loiterers in the store, who waited for her to 
depart before they ventured any remarks. As she 
passed the widow Cummings’ house, the latter suddenly 
darted out of her door with a broom, and began in- 
dustriously sweeping away a puddle of water which the 
rain had left in the middle of her walk. She scrutinized 
Madeline from head to foot, and then broke into an 
ingratiating smile. 

“Good morning,” she said effusively. “You’re Josiah’s 
niece, aren’t you? Well, we must be very good friends 
then. You see, Josiah is a particular friend of mine. 
I’m very glad you came down here to live; I’m sure 
you’re going to like it. Not much of a place for looks, 
but the people are really splendid.” She said this 
with a great emphasis on the “splen” and an air of 
desiring to make a good impression. 

“Good morning,” replied Madeline, after the widow 
stopped to take breath. “Thank you; I don’t know yet 
whether I’m going to like it here or not, but there isn’t 
much choice. You see, Uncle is my only living relative, 
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and I’ve just got to make up my mind to like it.” Mrs. 
Cummings now came forward and leaned confidentially 
over her gate, the rain having stopped. 

“Oh, I know you will. It’s always a little hard at 
first, but after you grow to know us, you'll like us well 
enough. All the people about here are very nice; the 
only ones you will want to avoid, are those on the other 
side of the railroad tracks. They are nothing but 
worthless riffraff—squatters from, lord knows where.” 

“Is that so?” was all Madeline could find to say. 

“Oh, yes; you'll find that out in a little while. And, 
oh, you must stop in and visit me every now and then, 
and I’ll come over and help you with the baking some- 
times. It will be hard for a young girl like you to 
run so large a house.” Madeline said very little; just 
listened, and wondered what her uncle would say to the 
widow’s intrusion in her household affairs. She sensed 
that he would not like it. On the other hand, the 
shrewd widow felt that here was an “elegant excuse” 
(as she would have expressed it) for coming often to 
Josiah’s home. A few drops of rain began to fall, and 
the widow opened her gate. 

“Won’t you come in awhile?” she invited, deter- 
mined to be very friendly with Josiah’s niece. But 
Madeline declined. 

“Thank you, not this time. Some other day. I’ve 
just been cleaning the kitchen, and I must polish the 
stove now.” 

“Oh, I see. Well, some other time. Good-bye.” As 
Madeline entered the half-fallen gate to her uncle’s 
home, she saw him peering out of the barn door. As 
she approached, he came toward the house and entered 
with her. 

“See here now,” he began, in a displeased manner. 
“T don’t want you to be havin’ no truck with that widow 
Cummin’s. What did ye want to be talkin’ to her for? 
Before ye know it, she’ll be back here a-snoopin’ around 
the house again. Glad I was rid of her.” 

“But, Uncle, she spoke to me, and I had to answer.” 

“Well, maybe so, but don’t talk to her no more, or 
you'll have her here before long nosin’ into everything.” 
Here Josiah came into the kitchen, and noticed the fur- 
bished-up air of the room. “I see ye ben a scrubbin’ up 
the place. I ain’t sayin’ it didn’t need it. But see here, 
what do you mean by usin’ that table cloth? Wasn’t 
that oilcloth good enough?” He lifted the edge of the 
cloth, and saw the scrubbed wood beneath. “Where is 
the oilcloth?” he asked. 

“Why, I threw it away, Uncle. It was full of holes, 
and so worn off and cut up that—” 

“The idea! Where is it? Bring it back here at once. 
I'd be in a fine fix if I started being that extravagant. 
Fold this one up and put it away. I’ll let you know 
when to throw the old one out.” Madeline, with a sigh, 
was obliged to fish out the old, worn oilcloth from the 
refuse box, and spread it back on the table. Then, bit- 
ing her lips with annoyance, she set to work to spread 
papers about the floor, and polish the stove. 

When evening came, Madeline was quite worn out 
with her labors, and sought her bed early. At eight 
o’clock she was dead asleep, and Josiah, sitting down 
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in the kitchen, reading an old magazine that he had un- 
earthed somewhere, looked up and listened intently. 
Satisfying himself that there was no sound for some 
time, he laid down the periodical, and, readjusting his 
glasses, he reached up to the shelf behind the stove, and 
took down a kerosene lamp that stood there. Having 
lit it, he tiptoed down the cellar stair, and walked 
toward the front of the house, where a conglomeration 
of old furniture, trunks, boxes, and other dust-covered 
articles stood. Setting down the lamp, he laboriously 
but quietly moved one of the trunks aside. Then, lift- 
ing a square of floor oilcloth, a piece of tin, and a folded 
cloth, he uncovered an earthen crock sunk in the mud 
floor. This he carefully lifted out, his eyes glistening 
and his old withered lips screwed into the semblance 
of a smile. 

Taking the crock in his left arm, he lifted the lamp 
with his free hand, and softly crept up the stairs again. 
Having set both upon the kitchen table, he now made a 
round of all the windows, to see that all the shades were 
securely pulled down. Having satisfied himself, he 
turned off the gas jet, and rubbing his hands with antic- 
ipation, seated himself at the table. First he took off 
a piece of waterproof cloth, and then dumped the con- 
tents of the crock upon the table. There were packages 
of bills neatly banded together, each labeled as to 
amount, and piles of coins wrapped in paper. There 
were also a number of documents—mortgages on many 
a farmer’s land in the vicinity. Having laid these all 
in a row with a subdued chuckle, he now reached into 
his trouser pocket and withdrew the roll of bills which 
Madeline had given him for safe keeping. Having 
taken out and laid aside one dollar—that being the dol- 
lar she had asked him for, he frowned and grumbled 
something under his breath. The rest of the ninety-one 
dollars he distributed among the various packages of 
bills, according to denomination. Then, having fingered 
and counted and gloated over his treasure to his heart’s 
content, he carefully replaced it all in the crock, and 
covered it again with the waterproof cloth. Half an 
hour later, the crock replaced in its pit in the cellar 
floor, the coverings put back, and the trunk moved over 
all, Josiah lay loudly snoring in his room on the first 
floor. 

Next morning, at breakfast, he handed the dollar to 
Madeline. 

“Remember that’s out of yer own money,” he warned. 
“That leaves ye $90. Don’t forget that now.” 

“I won’t, Uncle. But how in the world did you get 
it so early? Is the bank open already?” Josiah saw 
that he had made a blunder; he should have waited 
until after nine o’clock. But he found a way out. 

“Oh—I, ah—went yesterday afternoon after ye told 
me ye wanted it. Don’t go wastin’ it.” 

“I won’t waste it, but don’t be surprised if you see a 
lot of improvements around here.” Madeline went to 
town immediately after breakfast, and inspected the 
various stores, so that she might know what they kept 
in stock when she needed something. She returned with 
a yard and a half of white table oilcloth, and, for the 
second time, threw away the old one, which so irritated 
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her sense of neatness. This time Josiah made no ob- 
jection, merely shrugging his shoulders, and muttering 
that if she chose tc waste her dollars for his benefit, 
he was not the one to protest. 

In the afternoon the widow Cummings came over 
with a plate of newly baked apple tarts, and cheerfully 
ensconced herself in the kitchen, talking while Madeline, 
with some blue enamel from the five-and-ten-cent store, 
industriously painted the wainscoting. Josiah came in, 
a sour look upon his face, and went to the hydrant to 
get a drink, without even looking at the visitor, He was 
angry because she had come, and had decided to ignore 
her. But the widow was not put out. Evidently she 
knew Josiah’s disposition. 

“Well, my friend,” she said sweetly, “you have made 
a wonderful acquisition here in taking your niece to 
live with you. She is going to prove she is worthy of 
her keep, aren’t you, my dear?” Josiah grumbled again, 
went toward the door, and then turned around. 

“I didn’t make no acquisition; she just come, that’s 
all.” 

“Oh, but she will be so much company for you. Iam 
sure that you will feel much more cheerful with her 
around,” continued the widow sweetly. 

“We ain’t got no time to be cheerful; we got work 
to do,” was the sour reply. But the widow was not to 
be beaten, 

“Josiah, look, I brought you some of your favorite 
apple tarts; won’t you let Madeline put on the coffee 
pot, and we can try some of them.” 

“Don’t you see she’s busy paintin’? She ain’t got 
no time to sit around gossipin’ and drinkin’ coffee. Be- 
sides, we had dinner.” 

“Now, Josiah, don’t pretend you don’t like my tarts. 
You once ate ten of them in a row. Don’t you remem- 
ber?” 

“Yes, and had a fine fit o’ indigestion afterwards.” 
He was in hopes she would feel offended and leave. But 
the widow was invulnerable. 

“Ah, now, Josiah, you know well enough that it 
wasn’t the fault of the tarts; they were light as a 
feather. You just ate too many of them, that’s all. 
You don’t eat rich enough; that’s why you feel it 
when you do get something better.” 

“Well, I don’t need nobody to tell me what to eat; I 
eat as rich as my pocketbook allows me, and ’taint 
nobody’s concern neither.” Saying which, he left the 
room and returned to the barn. The widow, unper- 
turbed, turned now to Madeline. 

“He does get a little peevish now and then,” she 
explained, patronizingly, “but just don’t you mind him. 
I’m used to him, and I don’t mind anything he says. 
He’s lived alone too long; that’s the whole trouble. I 
am sure your presence here will change him a lot.” 

“Poor soul,” pitied Madeline, with ready sympathy. 
“TI suppose he’s never had anyone to do for him.” 

“No, in a way, he hasn’t—that is, outside of little 
things I’ve done for him. You see, he’s been alone ever 
since his old mother died, many years ago. He was a 
good son; never married because he had her to take 
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care of, and after she died—well, I guess he just was 
over the notion of marrying, that’s all.” 

“I suspected it was something like that. I am sure 
he has a good heart; in fact, I know he has, and I 
mean to be so kind to him that in time he will lose his— 
his ill humor.” 

“You are a good girl, Madeline, and really, a most 
wonderful girl, I don’t mind telling you. Honestly, I’ve 
never seen a girl of your age take hold of things as you 
have.” 

“Well, you see, I’ve been pretty much used to work- 
ing about the house when mother was living, because 
she had to sew to earn a living for us both, and it kept 
her going so steady that I had to do most of the work. 
Of course, she helped me all she could, but it was a 
losing game. In spite of all I could do, she was over- 
worked, and when she fell ill of pneumonia, she had 
no resistance at all. Just took her off in three days.” 
Here Madeline’s voice broke, and she strove to overcome 
the starting tears, painting more briskly than ever. 

“Ts that so? Well, we seem all to be pretty much in 
the same boat. My husband has been dead for years, 
and my nearest relatives are some cousins up in Maine, 
and you are alone, and so is Josiah—or you were until 
you came here, and so the three of us ought to stick 
together; don’t you think?” . 

“Oh, yes indeed,” replied Madeline, for want of some- 
thing better to say. The widow started on a new tack. 

“Do you know, you have some looks; you will prob- 
ably be quite handsome some day. Josiah was a very 
handsome man in his younger days; I’ve always ad- 
mired him, and you know, it does seem foolish that he 
and I have gone on alone these many years, when we 
might have been together and so happy and companion- 
able. Don’t you think so?” 

“Oh, yes indeed,” replied Madeline again, painting on. 

(To be continued) 


The Rosary 


The Catholic Church has always, and rightly, put 
her hope and trust in the Mother of God, and it has 
always been the habit of Catholics, in dangers and times 
of trouble, to flee for refuge to Mary, that most ténder 
Mother, who never turns away from anyone who prays 
to her with a trusting heart. October is the month of 
the Holy Rosary, and during this time we are urged to 
pray this beautiful form of prayer many times—daily if 
possible. After the Our Father, the Hail Mary is the 
most beautiful prayer we know. We are told it gives 
unspeakable pleasure to our Heavenly Mother to repeat 
again and again the angelic salutation, thus renewing 
over and over the joy and ecstasy of that moment when 
Gabriel announced to her the tidings of her coming 
motherhood. And so we ought to be glad to give our 
Mother pleasure, and say the rosary as often as pos- 
sible, to do her honor, and to implore her to obtain the 
things we need most. 

In the twelfth century the Catholic Church suffered 
much from the Albigensian heretics. These filled the 
South of France, and other portions of the Latin world, 
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with their pernicious errors. Not satisfied with sowing 
everywhere the seed of error, they strove by the power 
of their arms, by massacre and ruin, to force people to 
submit to them. It was at this time that God raised up 
that holy and illustrious man, St. Dominic, who founded 
the Dominican Order, and valiantly proceeded to attack 
the enemies of the Church. But not by force of arms; 
instead, he invented the form of prayer called the 
rosary, which, by preaching, he and his brethren spread 
all over the earth. And wherever the people used this 
mighty weapon of prayer, piety, faith, and unity began 
to return, the projects and devices of the heretics fell 
to pieces, and many wanderers from the true doctrine 
returned to the way of salvation. 

Again, in the sixteenth century, the power of the 
Turks was overcome by the universal recital of the Ro- 
sary, and so, too, in our day, ought we to use this 
weapon to combat the awful tidal wave of atheism and 
communism which is threatening to engulf the earth. 
Say the rosary daily! 


Unwise Handling 


Many. parents would probably be offended if told that 
their child’s nervous condition was brought on by them- 
selves and their unwise handling of their child. A child 
is like a blank phonograph record; whatever you sing 
or play into the recorder will be faithfully reproduced 
later. For instance, a certain young couple had a boy 
baby; now this remarkable event has occurred to thou- 
sands of other couples, but, quite naturally, each young 
couple thinks its own child the best and most wonderful. 
That is justifiable pride, and is as it should be. BUT— 
this terrible pride and insatiable delight should never 
be visited upon the child itself! 

Now, this particular mother, being so delighted over 
her possession of a boy baby, thought she must “im- 
prove each shining hour,” and said boy baby was never 
left at peace for a moment. He must be constantly on 
parade, continually put through his paces, everlasting- 
ly rehearsed in the several little tricks he knew, un- 
tiringly taught new ones. Every time the poor baby 
became interested in some toy or other, mother was 
shouting at him—“Oh, Junior! Look at mother! How 
does the doggie go? How does the pussy go? Now 
dance for mother; now snap your fingers; now call 
Daddy”—and so on, unendingly. Then, as a reward, 
came a disgusting orgy of prolonged caressing and hug- 
ging, until the child cried out and became petulant and 
cross because he was being constantly bothered. 

The result—on days when mother was out of sorts, 
and did not feel like constantly going through antics 
and games and questionings with her child, he felt that 
something was missing; he noticed the absence of the 
constant attention he had been getting, so he followed 
the mother about, crying all day and annoying her to 
death. She had never a moment’s peace. And that oc- 
curred whenever she omitted the “all-day-on-parade” 
attitude toward the baby. She could not understand 
why the baby was cross, and there was no one to tell 
her that she had brought it on herself, and was making 
of her little son a peevish, dissatisfied, egotistical char- 
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acter, who expected everyone to think as his mother 
did, that he was a paragon of perfection, that no one 
could perform anything quite so well as he could, and 
that no one was quite as good as himself. 

That child received some awful jolts at school, being 
disillusioned by teachers and pupils as to his remark- 
ableness, since he was after all quite an ordinary in- 
dividual, only he was not able to see it. But the great- 
est pity of it was that he was nervous and sensitive 
to an extravagant degree, a thing he will labor under 
for life, unless he himself should develop some com- 
mon sense and control himself, which is less than likely. 


It is right for every mother to gambol and play at 
times with her child, but there must be certain periods 
in which the child is allowed to play quietly by himself, 
all undisturbed, that he may concentrate on his toys, 
and develop quiet nerves. Periods of quiet play are 
indispensable to the well-being of a child’s nervous 
system. 


Butter in the Diet 


Now that our children have gone back to school, the 
business of every house-mother is to see that her chil- 
dren stay there; without missing a single day through 
sickness, if possible, until the end of the term. And 
one way of doing this, is by good and careful feeding. 
Plenty of milk, or prepared milk drinks, if the child 
will not take it plain, cream on cereals, sliced fruits 
and in sauces and gravies, and above all, butter. But- 
ter is so necessary to a child, that the youngster, who 
does not eat much of it, is decidedly undernourished. 
It is made from the cream of the whole milk, and con- 
tains fat, protein, and vitamin A. This is the important 
vitamin which we store in our bodies for the “rainy 
day,” or the day when we run short. Butter adds 
materially to the flavor of any dish, and any mother 
who has a regard for the health of ker family, will use 
it generously in the preparation of all her meals. It 
is better to eliminate some of the doubtful sweets that 
children eat in such quantities nowadays, and invest 
that money in just so much more butter. Instead of 
permitting the children to indulge in sweets when hun- 
gry, train them to eat buttered bread, or “butter-and- 
jelly bread,” for the butter beneath the jelly gives a 
wonderful flavor, besides depositing real treasure in the 
body of the child, and the jelly provides the sweet which 
is craved by the youngster. 

In the case of undernourished children, more cream 
and butter and mayonnaise and peanut butter will im- 
prove matters wonderfully. Nearly everybody likes 
hot biscuits with butter, and warm brown bread with 
butter melting on its top, and hot gingerbread with but- 
ter. Serve such deserts often and note the improve- 
ment in a little while. Children like hot buttered pop- 
corn too; pop corn time is here. Let them pop bowls 
and bowls of it—and be generous with the butter. But- 
ter is absolutely necessary to a growing child, and if an 
adult is deprived of it for very long, he soon notices it. 
Because butter contains minerals and vitamins, in ad- 
dition to fat, it keeps one in prime condition, helping to 
resist disease. 

















Household Hints 


Jelly will not crystallize if a tablespoon of glycerine 
is added. 

For your Hallowe’en party purchase artificial vine 
foliage to creep about the table, and here and there 
fasten an orange-colored handkerchief filled with Hal- 
lowe’en candies and tied with black baby ribbon, to rep- 
resent pumpkins. These may have tags attached with 
the guests’ names and may be used as favors as well. 

Save scraps of soap, melt in a tin cup, add fine sifted 
sand or cornmeal, mix thoroughly, form into a ball, and 
you have a fine soap for badly stained hands. 

Water in which onions have been boiled, will clean 
gilt frames and brighten them. 

Real nursing means keeping the patient placid and 
comfortable both in mind and body, disturbing as little 
as possible, combing hair carefully, closing doors softly, 
shades raised noiselessly, and newspapers handled care- 
fully. 


Recipes 


POTATO AND PIMENTO SALAD: Six boiled potatoes, 2 
hard-boiled eggs, 1 can pimentoes, 1 tablespoon chopped 
pickle, 1 tablespoon chopped parsley, 1 teaspoon chives, 
1% teaspoon salt. Mix these ingredients together and 
moisten with a dressing made of 1 cup vinegar, the 
juice of 1 lemon, 2 teaspoons mustard, 1 teaspoon salt, 
1 tablespoon butter, 1 beaten egg, 2 tablespoons sugar. 
Cook until smooth and thick. Cool and mix with salad. 
Serve on hearts of lettuce. 

NORWEGIAN PRUNE PUDDING: Stone a pint of cooked 
prunes, add 1 cup prune juice and 1 cup boiling water. 
Sweeten to taste, and add the grated rind of % lemon, 
and %4 cup cornstarch dissolved in %4 cup cold water. 
Bring all to boiling point, stirring constantly, and cook 
15 minutes over hot water. Pour into individual 
moulds. Chill and serve with custard sauce or whipped 
cream. 





Notes of Interest 


(Continued from page 274) 


the priesthood on July 23, 1908. Since 1922 he had 
been on the missions in Korea. 

—The Liturgical School, which was held at St. John’s 
Abbey in the fore part of the summer, is reported to 
have been a decided success. A more extensive course 
is planned for next year. 

—Fides Service brings word that the first natives 
of Korea have been received into the novitiate of the 
Benedictine Nuns at Wonsan. This community has nine- 
teen postulants. Vocations are numerous but financial 
limitations prevent a large-scale development. 

—The Benedictine Sisters of Perpetual Adoration, 
of Clyde, Mo., who established a convent at Mundelein, 
Illinois, after the Eucharistic Congress at Chicago, have 
been keeping perpetual adoration in an improvised 
chapel in their convent. On Sunday afternoon, Sept. 
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14, feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, Cardinal 
Mundelein laid the corner stone for their adoration 
chapel. Abbot Coadjutor Ignatius Esser, O. S. B., of 
St. Meinrad Abbey, preached on the occasion. 

—Very Rev. Alphonse Sausen, O. S. B., Prior for some 
years at St. Gregory’s Abbey, Oklahoma, has been 
transferred to New York as Prior of St. Anselm’s in 
that city. In Oklahoma he has been succeeded by Very 
Rev. David Yuenger, O. S. B. 

—In the Cathedral of St. Cloud on Aug. 24th took 
place the departure ceremony of six Benedictine Sisters 
of St. Benedict’s Convent, St. Joseph, Minn., who sailed 
from Vancouver on Sept. 4th for Peking, China, to 
open, near the Catholic University of that city, a high 
school, and ultimately a college, for the education of 
Chinese girls and young women. A similar departure 
ceremony was held at the convent four days later for 
the community and for relatives of the Sisters. Rev. 
Boniface Martin, O. S. B., procurator of the Catholic 
University, accompanied them to the Far East. 


—The ancient Abbey of St. Michael at Metten, Ba- 
varia, which dates its foundation back to 770, was re- 
cently damaged considerably by fire. Firemen were 
able to save the library and the chapel. 

—Benedictines of the Beuron Congregation conduct 
an ecclesiastical seminary at Jerusalem for the aspir- 
ants to the priesthood of the Latin Rite, while French 
monks of the Cassinese Congregation have charge of 
the seminary in the Holy City for those of the Syrian 
Rite. Just recently the major seminary of the Syrian 
Rite at Charfe, near Beirut, has been entrusted to the 
latter Congregation. Some of these monks have as- 
sumed the Syrian Rite. — Rev. Ernest Graf, O. S. B., 
of Buckfast Abbey, Devon, England, has lately gone 
to Jerusalem to teach there in the Syrian seminary of 
Sts. Benedict and Ephrem. 

—The Holy See has named Dom Francis Clougherty, 
O. S. B., Chancellor of the Catholic University of Pe- 
king, China, to succeed the late lamented Archabbot 
Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B., of St. Vincent Archabbey. 
The new Chancellor is a. native of Braddock, Pa., where 
he was born on March 4, 1895. Ordained a secular 
priest on June 13, 1920, he went to Kaifeng, where for 
six years he was president of the Pei Wen Academy. 
After the Benedictines were established at Peking, Dom 
Francis and two other secular priests gave up their 
post as teachers at Kaifeng to enter the novitiate at the 
new Catholic University. Dom Francis, who is said to 
be considered the best foreign scholar in written and 
spoken Chinese, has been in this country for some 
months in the interest of the Catholic University. He 
recently obtained the services of six Benedictine Nuns 
at St. Joseph Minnesota. 





One Holy Communion may help you balance your 
accounts on judgment day. 


Leave not the audience chamber after a worthy 
Communion without begging for a repetition of the 
favor. 
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+ Dr. Helen’s Consulting Room + 


Conducted by HELEN HuGHES HIELSCHER 

















Mr. Rackham:—“I want to ask you one question doc- 
tor: when a man goes mad, and is going to be always 
mad, and is never going to be better, wouldn’t it be 
better to have the doctor give him something so that 
he would just sleep away easy like?” 

Dr. H.—“You mean, wouldn’t it be better for the 
doctor to take his life?” : 

Mr. Rackham:—“Oh, not exactly that, but just to let 
him sleep away.” 

Dr. H.—“Well, no matter how you put it, the same 
end is reached—the man dies.” 

Mr. R.—“Well, yes. He’s put out of suffering.” 

Dr. H—“That is not a question of medicine, Mr. 
Rackham. That is a question of law, and God Himself 
spoke very definitely on that very matter. He said, 
‘Thou shalt not kill.’” 

Mr. R.—“I don’t mean killing a person with an axe 
or anything like that. I mean for the doctor to give 
him something and let him sleep away. You know the 
law of the land often has to take a man’s life.” 

Dr. H.—“The law of the land has no such right, 
except the man has forfeited his life through some 
crime that is punishable by death. You do not think 
that the poor man who has lost his mind is a criminal 
on that account.” 

Mr. R.—“I don’t, and you know I don’t, but I think 
the poor man would be better off.” 

Dr. H.—“‘Are you sure you are not thinking more 
of yourself than of the poor man. Aren’t you thinking 
it would be lots easier to see a relative go to the grave 
than to the insane hospital?” 

Mr. R.—“I am that, and it would be easier for him 
too.” 

Dr. H.—“And are you sure that you are not thinking 
of how painful it would be to visit him there, and how 
ashamed you would be before the neighbors about hav- 
ing him there? You may also be thinking about how 
many of them there are to be taken care of, and the 
expenses of running such a place, and of your high 
taxes.” 

Mr. R.—“Well, a man can’t keep thoughts like that 
from running in his mind, but.that is not what I mean. 
I just thought it would be better for him.” 

Dr. H.—“It is hard for you to tell just what you 
mean, but what you are saying is ‘that it is better for 
the sake of all concerned to put this poor man to 
death.’ ” 

Mr. R.—‘Well, it is something like that. Just give 
him an easy death.” 

Dr. H.—“I see. But God has not qualified His law. 
He did not say that if a person were in the way, we 
could give them an easy death. He simply said: ‘Thou 
shalt not kill. He did not say: ‘Thou shalt not kill, 
except the person is old and useless or has lost his 
mind and is not able to support himself or is very 
young and not able to defend himself.’ ” 


Mr. R.—“You don’t understand me at all. I mean 


that if it were better for everyone concerned that a 
doctor could just give him something that would make 
him sleep away.” 

Dr. H.—“You would choose the doctor as the person 
to take his life. Don’t you think that pretty hard on 
the doctor? He has spent his time learning to preserve 
life, and now you would ask him to destroy it. Now 
wouldn’t it be better for some man who is not so in- 
terested in human life to take on the job, like yourself 
for instance?” 

Mr. R.—“What are you talking about? Do you think 
I’d take a human creature’s life? Do you think I’m 
not a Christian at all, at all?” 

Dr. H.—“Well, doctors are Christians too, and from 
their very work have a great respect for human life. 
To act as hangman or headsman is no part of their 
profession.” 

Mrs. Carey.—‘Sometimes the doctor has to take hu- 
man life, like where he has to decide between the life 
of the child and the mother.” 

Dr. H.—“That question used to agitate the conscience 
of the older doctors, but has been put to rest by our 
more thorough knowledge of medicine and surgery.” 

Mrs, Klein.—“There is a lot of talk nowadays about 
destroying little babies before they are born. Is that 
real killing, Doctor?” 

Dr. H.—“It is most certainly real killing. I don’t 
want to preach a sermon to you, but I would like to 
carry your minds to that day when God took council 
with Himself and said: ‘Let us make man.’ Within 
His thought on that day was not Adam alone but every 
human being that has come or will come into this world. 
He could have called forth bodies for this new creation 
in that moment but he chose to work through what we 
call ‘nature.’ The body is the house he builds for the 
soul to inhabit during its sojourn here. The building 
of this house takes place in the womb of the mother. 
Life itself is timeless complete, from the moment it is 
sent forth from God to the moment it returns, though 
its manifestations at different periods is different. 
These manifestations feeble in early life, strong and 
active in middle life, and feeble again toward the end, 
are the result of the nature of the body, not of any in- 
completeness of life. If anyone wilfully destroy this 
house that is in building for this life that God has sent, 
he is a murderer.” 





Gossip 


Before I knew how cruel 
Just common talk can be, 

I thought that words were singing things 
With colors like the sea. 


But since I’ve felt their caustic lash, 
And know how they can sting, 
I hold my breath when words go by 
For fear they will not sing. 
—Dean Robertson. 
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MARRIED LIFE AND FAMILY HANDBOOK 


By R. WILLMAN, M. D. 


The Only Textbook which gives full Instruction on Family Life 
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It treats on the fundamentals of the human race; questions of 
vital interest to those contemplating the married state, and should 
be read by every one before entering this state of life. It treats 
on Sex-Hygiene, Eugenics, Birth Control, etc., all from the Physio- 
logical viewpoint based on Christian principles ; including a well 
regulated treatise on disease of Appendicitis, Adenoids, Diptheria, 
Goiter, Tonsilitis, etc., care of the sick, infant feeding, training of 
rg and hundreds of other things for the benefit of the human 

amily. 

A Bishop among other comments on the book says: “It is a valu- 
able contribution to the literature on the subject; in fact it is the 
best I have seen.” 

Rev. D. E. Hudson, of Notre Dame, Ind., says: “Success to your 
book! It certainly deserves to have a wide sale. The reading of it 
will do much good, and in many ways.” 

A Benedictine Father writes: “Accept my congratulation! It 
is a book the need of which has long been felt.” 


Price $3.00 Postpaid. 





Order from 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Department 
St, Meinrad Indiana 
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Every Housewife Will Welcome 
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Cook Book 





























A 
Molly Gavin’s Own Cookbook 


Prepared especially for the Catholic woman 
Sf. ee a 


Contains about 3000 hints and recipes, old 
favorites and new 
* * * * * 


AN IDEAL GIFT 
ok * ok * aK 
Bound in a white, washable cover 





Sent to any address for only ONE DOLLAR. Address all requests to 


MOLLY GAVIN 


THE ABBEY PRESS, ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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SAINT BENEDICT 

) 

* 

PROFIT SHARING PLAN THE ORDER OF SAINT BENEDICT . 

Many persons at times think within themselves: Saint Benedict founded his Order in the year 5 

i “I wish I had become a religious.” Such an un- 529. Consequently the Order is now celebrat- 7 
% fulfilled wish can still bear fruit. All those that ing its fourteen hundredth anniversary. It * 
% heeded not the higher call, or never even felt is almost as old as the Church herself. The world ey 
% such a call, can nevertheless become affiliated today needs the influence of Saint Benedict’s Rule, “ 
fe) with a religious order. They can share in its which so beautifully fosters the family spirit and j 
@ fruits at least. The BENEDICTINES will glady make filial obedience. Pray for the spread of this good % 
~; a compact with you. Read the terms of the com- influence. Better still, become a Son ora Daugh- 
% pact on this same page. ter of Saint Benedict. 
fe PA 
“ TODAY THERE ARE AIM OF BENEDIC- 5 
¢ BENEDICTINES IN A COMPACT TINE LIFE ¢ 
Be) ENTY-NINE DIF- ; The Benedictine aim 
. — IES: ALL PERSONS THAT WEAR THE is: TOTAJ. OBLA- g 
g FERENT COUNTRIES: | MEDAL OF SAINT BENEDICT AND | ZION OF SELF TO BS 
¢ PRAY FOR THE EXTENSION OF THE is fenton 
United States Italy This oblation begins & 
ry BENEDICTINE ORDER SHALL SHARE with a vowed, life-long % 
— * Switzerland France IN ALL THE GOOD WORKS PER- age a . 
$ Bavaria Spain | FORMED IN THE ORDER. and self-will. It grows 
i . erfect: Ay 
Belgiu P 2 

¢ acne ee oe *s 1. Primarily, through 
>. — THE TERMS THE RETURNS ‘We, Of God, ty which % 
~ Scotland Brazil , : the dole ok 
‘ The terms are sim- The advantages are 8 meant the ~ Pod * 
“% Portugal Canada ple. You do only two great. In return for ©” worship of Go ce) 
Be things: : : through the Sacred ‘ 
% Philippines Africa 4. Wear the Medal of Your faithful wearing Liturgy: chiefly the % 
° ‘ 2 Saint Benedict. of the Medal of Saint Mass and the Divine % 
g Australia Chile 5 Pray for the exten- Benedict and the pray- Office. St. Benedict § 
‘Luxembourg China sion of the Benedie- er for the extension of Says in his holy Rule: & 
4 tine Order. his Order, you share in ‘Let nothing ae 
® Argentina Korea (How much shall you aj the good works per- a— to the Work of © 
a : pray? You are free to f¢+med b Sm” diet . + 
B Palestine Poland choose for yourself, We pene - lhe Aa of Saint 2. Second ar f ly, @ 
BY , suggest that you dai : through the obedient @ 
¢ Czechoslovakai Hungary arte best prayer, ‘the a — pres- performance d ‘ —~ * 
y j one composed by Our © ime ere are worthy work that the 4 

TS SER ape Lord, the Our Father about 33,000 Benedic- times and _cireumstan- ¢ 
Sland 0 rinida only once. ines in the world. ces demand. ~ 

Island of Trinidad ly ) ti in th ld d d s 

ce) 

WEAR A MEDAL OF SAINT BENEDICT HOW TO GET A MEDAL OF SAINT g 
BENEDICT 8 


Saint Benedict’s Medal is one of the oldest in Send Ave cents (5#) te onln oc sean nough 


existence. There is a special form of blessing for to pay the purchase price and postage—and we sé 
it, in the Catholic Ritual. For many centuries will procure TWO MEDALS for you, have them % 
it has been an instrument of spiritual graces and BLESSED IN THE GROTTO OF SAINT BEN- 3% 
bodily blessings for devout users. You, too, can DICT, here in St. Meinrad, and mail them to % 
join the vast army of Saint Benedict’s clients. you. Send your coin or stamps, and address, to: se 
Become a child of his benevolence, by the faithful THE ABBEY PRESS, % 
wearing of his medal. St. Meinrad, Indiana. ‘ 
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Prayer Books and Religious Articles 


German and English 


The Grail Manual 


Vest Pocket Prayer Book 





This is a very handsome vest- 
pocket manual, of black imitation 
leather, containing the most neces- 
sary prayers and the Epistles and 
Gospels. Size 23%, x 4% inches. 
Round corners, red under gold 
edges, flexible cover. Each book is 
stamped with a religious emblem, a 


German Prayer Books 


Various German Pray- 
er books may be had in 
both large and small type. 


Postpaid 50c to $1.00 


A Very Fine Book. 


This prayerbook contains a se- 
lection of Prayers, compiled from 
approved sources by a Priest of the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis. Size 4% 
x 3 inches, 242 pages. Morocco, 
gold rolled, red under gold edges. 





cross, I. H. S. ete. Postpaid 50¢. 


My Prayer Book 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance. 702 pages, size 55/8 x 
4 inches. This is not only an excellent prayer- 
book supplied with all the usual and necessary 
prayers, in brief, forcible and pointed language, 
or in the language of the liturgy, it not only calls 
attention to the various devotions and directions, 
but it offers counsels and reflections, drawn in a 
wholly and fresh and original manner from the 
most varied sources. Round Corners, red edges 
$1.85 Postpaid. 


Postpaid $1.50. 


Hail Holy Queen 


This new prayer book was composed especially 
for Catholic women. It contains practical coun- 
sels and maxims; a rule of life; morning and 
evening prayers; little office of the B. V. M.; 
devotions to the Blessed Sacrament, and various 
saints; prayers of petition and thanksgiving, 
and the new feature of a SUNDAY MISSAL. 

Prices according to bindings. $2.50, $3.50, $4.00, 
$4.50, $5.00, $6.00. 





Genuine Coco Rosary 


This is a plain coco bead rosary, 
16 inches long with heavy nickel 
crucifix. All in all it is a neat and 
attractive rosary made for service 
and prayer, not for style and show. 
Each rosary comes in a leather 
pocket case. For convenience to 
our customer we shall bless same 
if desired with the Brigittine, 
Apostolic, the Crosier and Domini- 
can indulgences. Each 50¢ post- 
paid. 


able 


The ever popular med- 
al of St. Benedict may 
now be had in Cross form. 
It is made of non-tarnish- 
oxidized 
Many plenary and par- 
tial indulgences may be 
gained by habitually 
wearing it. 

Blessed before sending 
Postpaid 15c each 


Statues 


The statue is a composition 
statue, very substantial, and of a 
creamish color. It may be had in 
the subjects of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, the Sacred Heart of Mary 
or the Mother of Grace, your 
choice. 
break in transit. 


silver. 


It is guaranteed not to 
So do not hesi- 
tate in making this your selection. 
Any broken statue will be replaced. 
Each Postpaid 65¢. 





The Abbey Press 


Book Dept. 


St. Meinrad, 




















